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Has Spring really come? The weather will have 
answered this question before the question itself 
reaches our readers. On the northern slope of 
the Highlands of the Hudson the willow-trees are 
already yellow; the lilac-buds are beginning to 
burst; the red-breasts and the blue-birds have be- 
gun their housekeeping, and now and then a 
premature butterfly flutters in the sunshine. Yes- 
terday we sat at our tea-table, at six o’clock in 
the evening, the fire nearly if not quite quenched 
in the furnace, and the dining-room windows 
thrown wide open. To-day, riding down to our 
office, we read in the daily papers the statement 
that in Washington Territory the Union Pacific 
Railroad was, at that very hour, blockaded by a 
snow-storm almost unprecedented in violence and 
duration. If this storm is traveling eastward, an 
unwelcome Winter may yet sit down in the lap of 
a too early Spring. 


The Silver war has been followed by a truce. if 
not by a peace. Increased coining facilities will 
undoubtedly be provided by Congress; nothing 
more is clear at this writing, and we do not think 
it worth while to report the various proposed bills 
introduced into the House by individual mem- 
bers. Secretary Sherman has announced that 
the first silver dollars will be used only in ex- 
change at par for gold coin or for the purchase of 
silver bullion at market price. The current ex- 
penses of the government will not be paid in 
silver, nor will it be paid out in exchange for 
United States notes, nor in payment of the inter- 
est on the public debt, at present. The silver 
men will probably recognize the wisdom of the 
Secretary’s course, since all revolutions, and espe- 
cially financial revolutions, should proceed to 
their consummation gradually. The Senate has 
passed a bill providing for the issue of not over 
$100,000,000 of coupon bonds of $25, $50 and $100 
denominations, redeemable in coin fifty years 
from date of issue, bearing four per cent. interest, 
exempt from taxation, and payable at any na- 
tional bank. The object is to provide a basis for 
a popularloan. The proposal for an international 
monetary conference appears not to be looked at 
with favor by English capitalists, if we may judge 





from an article in the London ‘‘ Economist,” 
which declures that ‘‘ we do not for one moment 
apprehend that either France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, or even any other of the smaller 
states interested in the Latin Union” would unite 
in it; and ‘‘as to England, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark or Norway, or other countries which 
have the advantage of a single standard of gold, 
or as to India, which has the next best thing, a 
single standard of silver,” no consideration of a 
change to a ‘‘bi-metallic money at a see-saw 
standard” would even be considered. The hard- 
money men of the West have somewhat tardily 
organized a hard-money league, with headquarters 
at Chicago; their object is to secure concerted 
action against greenback principles without inter- 
fering with the operations of the Silver bill. 


An important bill has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Gibson, of Loui- 
siana, for the appointment of a Commission to 
supervise the construction of works to improve the 
navigation of the Mississippi River. It provides 
that the President shall appoint five engineers to 
prepare plans and estimates of cost of a general 
system of works designed to make safe the Missis- 
sippi, at all seasons of the year, for sea-going 
vessels, from Cairo to the mouth. If it is right 
for the National Government to undertake any 
public works it certainly comes within its scope 
to ascertain what common action is necessary to 
make such a highway as the Mississippi River safe 
for navigation; and it has been abundantly shown 
that the most certain, if not the only protection 
which commerce has against railroad monopolies 
is that afforded by great water courses. 


The timber lands belonging to the United States 
still constitute a very large portion of the Na- 
tional wealth. In many of the oider states wide 
tracts of heavily-timbered land are owned by the 
government, and are protected by law from the 
depredations of unauthorized wood-cutters. It is 
an impossible task effectually to protect such 
tracts, and millions of feet of government timber 
are annually cut and sold by timber thieves. In 
the Northern states these persons have been prose- 
cuted with success, but in the South it has been 
found very difficult to procure convictions. A 
bill has just been vetoed by the President which 
provided for a special term of the United States 
courts to be held in or near the timber lands. In 
effect this would have thrown the cases into the 
hands of juries who would almost invariavly 
have found verdicts in favor of the defendants. 
The President very properly vetoed this, and we 
trust this veto will be sustained; for there are 
indications that the measure was advocated 
mainly by interested parties. A reform may be 
necessary in the supervision of the timber lands, 
but no laws must be passed playing into the 
hands of the timber thieves. 





The temperance men have succeeded in this 
state, and the Daly excise bill for making drink- 
ing easy in this city is lost. The immediate 
effect will probably be still further to increase 
the number of ‘‘hotels;” that sign, painted in 
modest letters on a strip of tin, is already tacked 
up over the door of most of the New York city 
grogshops. Dr. Croshy, in a reported interview, 
declares his confidence in the police authorities 
and in the District Attorney, and believes that 
the ‘‘Society for the Prevention of Crime” will be 
heartily assisted in its efforts to enforce the law. 
If it is enforced, the grogshops will be suppressed 
and the sale of liquor will be confined to those 


‘ 





LIMITED. 


establishments which are able to furnish regular 
meals. There will, however, probably not be 
any attempt to close bona jide restaurants, even 
though they may not be provided with stable- 
room, or with sleeping accommodations for 
travelers. 


Those who object to the award of the Halifax 
Commission on the Fisheries question are technic- 
ally right. At common law an arbitration be- 
tween individuals is not binding unless agreed 
to by all the arbitrators; but, in point of fact, 
this common law is altered by statute in most of 
our states, and where statute law has not other- 
wise provided, personal agreement generally does. 
Thus, almost universal custom makes a majority 
award binding in case of arbitration, and this 
ought to outweigh the black-letter precedents of 
the common-law. The nation which has been 
foremost in introducing arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international quarrels ought to be the 
last to refuse acceptance of an award when it has 
been made. We hope that the disposition, which 
the Washington correspondents tell us is beginning 
to be manifested in Washington, to deny the valid- 
ity of the Halifax award, may be promptly 
counteracted by a disposition of national honor 
manifested in the country at large. 


The present indications all point to a peaceful 
solution of the Eastern complications. It is true 
that there is an insurrection in Greece which is 
quite as formidable, apparently, as that of Herze- 
govina, which was the beginning of this war; 
but Russia stood behind Herzegovina and no one 
now stands behind Greece. The conflicting and 
fragmentary reports which continue to come to 
us respecting the terms of peace between Turkey 
and Russia do not indicate any material change 
in the status already reported in our columns. 
The Great Powers are to meet in conference at 
Berlin, but exactly what remains to be settled by 
them it is not easy to tell. Austria objects, if 
we may judge from governmental speeches in her 
Lower House, to the dismemberment of the Turk- 
ish Empire, not because of the changed condition 
of the Christians, but because the proposed terms 
agreed upon between Russia and Turkey involve 
shifting the balance of power in the East to the 
detriment of the Austrian monarchy. But how 
Austria can insist that provinces shall be added 
to Turkey which Turkey has relinquished it is not 
easy to say. The ground on which England will 
interpose objections to the treaty as consummated 
the astutest reader of political history can hardly 
surmise. Meantime, Russia is constructing en- 
trenchments on the sea of Marmora, and near 
Gallipoli, so as to be ready for a conflict in case 
England should proceed from a war of words to a 
war of blows, a contingency not at all likely. 
In the Conference Russia will present an accom- 
plished fact, and will, apparently, be sustained 
in maintaining it by Germany; while England and 
Austria will neither have a community of interest 
in opposing it nor a common ground on which to 
base their opposition. 


From the contradictory reports respecting the 
policy of the new Pope we gather that the tend- 
encies of his administration are conservative- 
liberal. Cardinal Franchi, the new Secretary of 
State, was formerly Prefect of the Propaganda, 
and Cardinal Simeoni, the new Prefect, was for- 
merly Secretary of State. The appointment of 
the latter is a matter of some importance to us, 
because, in the view of the Vatican, the United 
States is a ‘‘ missionary country,” and the Prefect 
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of the Propaganda has general oversight of all 
missionary operations. The new Prefect is an ex- 
treme Ultramontane. These reappointments, with 
a simple exchange of offices of the ministers of 
Pius 1X., would not seem to indicate any radical 
change in the Papal policy. But, on the other 
hand, we are assured that the new Pope recom- 
mends parish priests to make Jesus Christ, his 
life and teachings, the theme of their preaching, 
and that he avoids all mention of the Virgin Mary 
and all official approval of Mariolatry, which was 
the pet doctrine of the late Pope. The new Sec- 
retary of State has als sent a circular to the for- 
eign Papal Nuncios requesting detailed infor- 
mation upon the relations with the respective 
governments to which they are accredited, and 
asking how wore cordial relations between the 
Vatican and the Catholic governments of Europe 
can be established and maintained. The tem- 
poral power is gone; the spiritual power has been 
increased rather than lessened by the cliange; 
the Vatican is more richly endowed by the bounty 
of the Catholic world than it was by the revenue 
of the Papal States; Leo XIII. has no personal 
opponents to punish. Any radical change would 
fail to reconcile the Church with the governments 
of Europe, therefore he makes none; but we are 
inclined to believe that he is inaugurating a 
gradual change in the policy of the Vatican, and 
is seeking by conservative methods to secure that 
very reconciliation with European governments 
which Pope Pius [X. so steadily and so ostenta- 
tiously resisted. 


The very brief report which the cable gives us 
of King Humbert’s opening speech from the 
throne confirms the promise of his inaugural ad- 
dress. He declares his purpose to ** consolidate 
and render fruitful the great work of Italian 
unity to which its glorious founder devoted his 
life;” promises to submit to the legislature vari- 
ous bills for electoral, financial and administrative 
reforms; and declares his faith in the rights of 
humanity and his purpose to maintain civil insti- 
tutions unimpaired, at the same time ‘‘ reconciling 
respect for religion with a determined defense of 
State laws and the principles of civilization.” 
The state of parliamentary parties is, however, 
somewhat chaotic, and it is not impossible that the 
Chamber of Deputies will be dissolved and a new 
general election will be speedily held. 








A STORY—FOR COLLEGIANS. 
TN 1831-32 some of the law-and-order students 

of Bowdoin College undertook to stop all 
hazing and other like irregularities. They some- 
times used ‘‘ carnal weapons,” and used them 
pretty effectively, too, to the grief of those who 
considered hazing a divine institution and all 
who interfered with it as having no rights which 
a hazer was bound to respect. Some cirecum- 
stances made one of the leaders of the anti-hazing 
party especially obnoxious, and he was warned 
that some terrible vengeance would be executed 
upon bim by a league formed for that purpose. 
He was not easily frightened; and he did not even 
think it necessary to take especial precautions. 
One night, about midnight, seven of the hazers 
broke into his room and seized him in his sleep. 
It did not take him long to wake up sufficiently 
to comprehend the situation. Resistance was 
useless. He instantly decided to play ‘‘ possum ” 
and feign death. He was borne down two flights 
of stairs, with a rush, in no gentle hands, and 
with many a wrench and bruise, to the pump. 
But he never moved; he lay perfectly limp in taeir 
hands. The device succeeded; when they reached 
the pump one of the assailants exclaimed, ‘‘ He is 
dead ;” the frightened students dropped him on 
the ground and fled. The sight of the pump and 
the wet platform revived the dead, and he rose 
and pursued the fleeing students. Fear added 
wings to their flight; they were all masked, and 
they all made good their escape. He went back 
to bed, and, being naturally unexcitable and cool, 
he went to sleep, woke later than usual, ate his 
breakfast, and went about his usual business, 
taking no notice of the affair. The students held 
a college meeting and passed strong resolutions 
commendatoryfof his course and character, and 
condemning the,|perpetrators of the act as un- 
worthy of college fellowship. But they were un- 
known, and the college faculty was unable to 





take any action in the premises, even if it had 
been minded so to do. What were its inclina- 
tions, or whether it had any, we do not know. 

The student, however, had decided what course 
he would pursue before he went to sleep that event- 
ful night, and he was well satisfied with his decis- 
ion. Hehas shown, in after life, in many a critical 
emergency, the same coolness and the same reso- 
luteness of purpose which served him then. For 
six weeks he absolutely refused to talk about the 
affair, even with his most intimate friends. Every 
one thought it buried forever. In consequence 
the actors became communicative. They ‘‘ leak- 
ed.” The student waited and watched till his 
evidence was accumulated and convincing. Then 
one morning he waited on a lawyer in the town 
and desired to retain him for a criminal prosecu- 
tion for assault and battery. The lawyer was at 
first inclined to pooh-pooh at him. The student 
pressed the question: Is it an assault and battery 
to break into a man’s room at night and carry him 
forcibly down stairs to pump on him? Is it an of- 
fense against the laws of the State? Is there any 
punishment provided for such an offense? Will 
you take the retainer? Orshallit go to the lawyer 
over the way? The case was taken, the warrants 
were issued, the seven perpetrators were all ar- 
rested—if we are not mistaken, were marched out 
of their recitation room—one morning by the con- 
stable; and seventeen collegians were summoned 
as witnesses to prove the facts. The whole col- 
lege was in an uproar; the excitement extended 
throughout the town, and we venture to say that 
the office of the Justice of the Peace was never 
thronged, before or since, by a more iaterested 
and excited crowd. 

The justice adjourned the case for two weeks to 
give time for the employment of able counsel. 
Lawyers were retained for the defense from Port- 
land. But when they knew the facts they ad- 
vised their clients that there was no defense. 
They were guilty; they would be convicted; they 
must be sentenced. The court would have no 
option. There was no escape except in the mercy 
of the prosecutor. They offered to pay him for 
the damage done. He replied that he wanted no 
money; he simply wanted to punish a great wrong 
and to prevent its repetition upon others. At 
length, thoroughly frightened, the hazers signed 
a confession, which was publicly read in the col- 
lege chapel, and paid all the costs of the prosecu- 
tion. The case was discontinued; so was hazing 
in that college, and for that period of its history. 
Some of the most distinguished citizens of Maine 
took pains to thauk the student for thus proving 
that law was supreme in college as out of it. 
The student himself is now a leading professor in 
one of our theological seminaries. 

It is high time that our college faculties adopted 
the principle so effectually put in operation by 
this student. There is no reason why a collegian 
should be exempt from civil law. There is no 
reason why a rowdy should go unpunished for his 
rowdyism simply becaure he is getting an educa- 
tion. Why should college walls furnish a prorec- 
tion to crime? Yet unquestionably they do; and 
apparently with the tacit apprcbation of college 
authorities. Rumor reports that one college presi- 
dent has recently refused to aid the District 
Attorney in ascertainivg the names of a group of 
college rioters who have made a quiet town 
anarchic and dangerous for a week by their dis- 
turbances. It reports that in another college a col- 
lege professor has recently hastened to the watch- 
house to bail out three or four others, arrested 
for assault on the police. We do not vouch forthe 
truth of either report; but the rumored action un- 
questionably represents a general feeling. An igno- 
rant rough breaks into the room of a neighbor in a 
tenement house and disturbs its peace; the police 
are sent for, and he is sent to the penitentiary for 
six months. A cultivated collegian breaks into the 
room of a college mate, and throws the whole 
dormitory into confusion; he is suspended, or 
possibly expelled, and goes home to be frowned 
on by his father for his folly, pitied by his moth- 
er for the severity of his sentence, exculpated 
by the general community for ‘‘ sowing wild oats,” 
and admired by all the young girls for his auda- 
city. This exemption of coliege students is a relic 
of the Middle Ages. The church refused,to allow 
its monks to be cited before the civil courts for 
their crimes. It exempted them from civil pen- 
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alties, and simply imposed penances. In cases of 
extraordinary criminality the offender was dis- 
frocked, that is, expelled. The college is a descend- 
ant of the monastery. The exemption of college 
students is the last relic of the effete ‘‘ benefit of the 
clergy.” It is time that college faculties joined 
hands with the community in burying this in- 
odorous limb with the corpse to which it belongs. 

Fun and frolic, even of the ruder kind, may be 
safely winked at as the necessary safety-valves of 
animal spirits, or left to be checked by a purely 
college discipline. But the student that steals a 
turkey is a thief; the student that helps to half 
drown a fellow student is a rowdy; the student 
that assaults an actor, however wretched his per- 
formance may be, and finishes his evening’s mer- 
riment by assaulting the police, is a rioter; the 
student that draws a pistol on his fellow stu- 
dent, except in necessary self-defense, is an in- 
cipient assassin. And there is no reason why a 
thief, a rowdy, a rioter, or an assassin should be 
protected from the penalty of his crime by his 
cap and frock. If Princeton, or Yale, or Harvard 
would put one member of its criminal classes—for 
any community of 800 young men necessarily has 
some criminals in it—in the penitentiary, and put 
on him a striped garment for the college robe, 
it would put an end to crime not only in its own 
but in other colleges, and earn a deserved confi- 
dence from the community, which now looks on 
amazed to see the long since abolished exemption 
of the clergy intruded, through the influence of our 
colleges, upon the civilization of the nineteenth 
century. 








THE ALMIGHTY GRACE. 

Mr. Moody, says that when a drunkard is really con- 
verted he is cured of his appetite. Is that really so? 

\W E do not feel sure that you have quoted Mr. 

Moody correctly. That is, however, a 
small matter. The question cannot be answered 
categorically with eitherayesorano. First, what 
is the meaning of this question? 

A man has inherited the tendency to drink from 
his father, or grandfather, or both; he bas fallen 
into the habit of drinking, and he has drank until 
the texture of his nerve is seriously deteriorated, 
and he is cut off from business, from the respect 
of men, and from moral influences, and is sunk 
Alone? 
No! By the grace of God? Yes! But how? 

There is told the story of an awful drunkard 
and a very wicked man in Natick, who dreamed 
in the night that he died and went to hell. He 
was so frightened by his dream that when he 
waked up in the morning he found himself a 
changed man; his appetite was all gone; he never 
had any more desire for liquor, and he became a 
model of piety. The story may be true; we do 
not assert that it is impossible. But we do assert 
that it is not according to the ordinary course of 
divine providence. It is asked, Cannot God 
change the nature in an instant by an act of 
Almighty grace? We reply, The true question is 
not what can God do, but what does he choose to 
do? And in fact he does not choose to work in 
that way. 

Release from sin and temptation comes from 
trust in God coupled with humanendeayvor. Watch 
and pray, is the divine injunction; and to pray 
without watching or to watch without praying 
earns no promise. Such a man is to be saved by 
God, but by human instrumentality, by men in- 
spired by and possessing the spirit of God. He is 
to be saved by men, enough of them going to him 
as disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ and holding 
him up, encouraging him, inspiring him, watch- 
ing over him, helping him, until, little by little, 
he has overcome the bondage which he was 
under, and has been brought into a condition in 
which he can begin to do something for himself. 
Even then he must be sympathized with and cared 
for till, by and by, he can walk alone. The idea 
that we are to dispense with instrumentalities, 
that by a rousing good prayer we can cure every- 
thing, that we can have a large faith that will 
make all things right—that is proposterous. 

Suppose you should take quassia, and pray that 
God would grant that it should,not taste bitter? 
Do you suppose that prayer would make quassia 
taste otherwise than bitter? It will be bitter, 
prayer or no prayer. Prayer, except it is coupled 


with an earnest use of the instrumentalities God 
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has put in our hands, is an impertinence. If you 
pray for your child, your prayer, if it is answered, 
must be followed by solicitude, by watching, and 
by giving the child the sympathy and support 
which it needs. And so it is with praying for 
persons outsideiof the family circle, in the com- 
munity. You must seek by the use of instru- 
mentalities the things for which you pray. 

This is the practical answer to our correspond- 
ent’s question. The theoretical question, whether 
in exceptional cases men have been so marvelously 
transformed, by an instantaneous conversion, that 
all the appetites and passions of a life-time have 
been neutralized, is unimportant. That is not 
God’s ordinary method. It is not a method that 
any one can safely trust to for himself or for 
others. The true Christian motto is Cromwell's: 
‘*Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 


CASE of some interest and suggestiveness 

in the department of parochial administra- 
tion has lately fallen under our observation in 
one of the New England states. Some years since 
a young minister, a short time out of the seminary, 
was settled by council over a small Congregational 
Church in a quiet suburb. A man of piety and tal- 
ents, he was fitted to do a useful work, and he did 
it. All his people, however, were not wholly and 
heartily satisfied with him, and occasions of 
friction began to occur. The minister was a bet- 
ter minister than the average; the parish was 
small and feeble, and ought to have made the 
most of him; but human nature is human nature, 
and in this case as in so many others it got the 
better of grace, and the occasional friction settled 
after a year or two into an unconscious breach. 
There was no open quarrel, no contention, only a 
sort of groundless coolness between a newly 
married couple; and in this case the fault was 
perhaps largely on the side of the bride—that is, 
the church. 

In this state of things the pastor felt that but 
one course was open to him; that was, quietly 
and inoffensively to look up another parish. It 
was an easy thing todo. He had a good name, 
and half a dozen vacant churches would have 
jumped for him had they known him to be acces- 
sible. Ina very short time he received a call to an 
inviting field in another part of the state, and it 
was promptly accepted. 

The pastor’s letter of resignation was a blow to 
his cool-hearted people. It struck fire out of the 
rock. They rallied—to a man, to a woman, to a 
child. They began to remonstrate against the 
departure of the minister whom they had been too 
tardy in appreciating, and to re-inforce their 
remonstrances with an offer of an increase of 
salary, improved parsonage facilities, and other 
various inducements. But it was too late. Per- 
haps if the pastor had understood before the depth 
of his people’s real feeling he might have saved 
himself the pain of a separation, but now he had 
committed himself to his new step. He had 
accepted his call. His letter of resignation had 
been read. He could not go back. At least not 
without advice of ecclesiastical council. 

Such a council was duly called. True to its 
function and duty it entered upon the case, 
with a determination to reach a just and equita- 
ble conclusion. And exercising a prerogative 
which ought to be exercised oftener, it advised, 
after due investigation, that the pastor cancel 
his acceptance of the call, withdraw his resigna- 
tion, and remain where he was. But the pastor 
could not see his way to follow this advice; and 
by this time, for aught we know, he is at work 
in his new field. 

We have no judgment to pass upon this particu- 
lar case, which perhaps was settled just as it 
ought to have been settled; but we do desire to 
make use of it for one or two general purposes. 

1. What is the use of an ecclesiastical council 
of Congregational churches in such a case as this 
if its ‘‘advice” is not to be accepted? What is 
the use of asking advice when you do not propose 
to follow it? ' 

2. Congregational councils called under such 
circumstances ought, oftener than they do, to take 
just such an independent stand, and resist any 
proposed step of minister or people that ought 
to be resisted. 

3. Such council may often heal breaches be- 





tween parish and pastor, and in the very nick of 
time avert separations that must be disasters. 

4. Churches that have good ministers—not per- 
fect ones, but good ones, mark you—will do well 
to keep them, and not to wait for letters of resig- 
nation before rendering them their dues. 








NOTES. 


—The theater question is just now receiving greater 
attention than common at the hands of religious 
people, and we hope good may come of it. At an 
Episcopal convocation in Massachusetts, lately, it 
came up for formal discussion, the weight of which 
seems to have been in favor of church efforts for the 
elevation of the drama. The Rey. Mr. Killikelly 
alone considered the theater no place for a Christian 
to be seen in. The Rev. Percy Browne, on the other 
hand, knew no reason why clergymen should not 
attend the theater when a high-toned moral play was 
enacted by actors of purity and intelligence. Messrs. 
W. C. Winslow and W. W. Newton took substantially 
the same ground. Differ with them as any of our 
readers may, it is but fair to credit these theater- 
apologists with being among the most devout and 
devoted Christian ministers of Boston and its vi- 
cinity. 

—A bill amending the present very ill-defined rules 
for the classification of mail matter is now before 
Congress, and ought, in its main features at least, to 
become a law. Under the existing regulations there 
are some manifest absurdities which neither pub- 
lishers nor postmasters pretend to understand. In 
the proposed law, which embodies the joint recom- 
mendations of publishers all over the country, the 
rules regarding the transmission of printed matter 
are simplified by the provision of a registration 
clause, covering all publications and their bona fide 
supplements issued regularly as often as four times a 
year, and giving them mail facilities at the rate of 
two cents per pound as second class matter. This is 
perhaps the most important change. The only po- 
litical dodge apparent on the face of the bill is a 
clause permitting the free transmission of county 
papers. 

—In the minds of some congressmen there may be a 
question whether any books are worth keeping, but 
we are happy to believe that these are so far in the 
minority that an appropriation for a Congressional 
Library Building will be passed by both houses. The 
accumulations of the library long ago outgrew its 
present quarters, and a large number of books and 
papers are unavailable for reference owing to lack 
of shelf room. Several propositions are under con- 
sideration regarding the site and plans for the new 
library, and there is a reasonable prospect that some 
action will shortly be taken. 

—We are glad to know that the temperance work 
of Messrs. Nye and Dunning in Washington, D. C., 
alluded to in last week’s Christian Union, dates even 
back of Mr. Murphy’s campaign in that city. Mr. Nye, 
we are advised, was brought to the front at the time 
of the Hammond Revival two years since, while Col. 
Dunning has been a prominent worker for the last 
eight years. Our informant also states that, while Mr. 
Murphy’s work has been wonderful in its results, yet 
the number of conversions is largely exaggerated by 
the press. 

—A letter from Dr. McCosh of Princeton College 
appears as we go to press, giving an authoritative 
version of the hazing difficulties at Princeton. He 
points out some of the absurd exaggerations that 
were circulated concerning the affair. From his 
statement it would seem that he favored proceedings 
on the part of the civil authorities, but declined to 
give them the names of students who, regarding him 
in loco parentis had confessed their wrong-doing in 
full. He says that perfect quiet now prevails in the 
college, and that the faculty is entirely able to deal 
with the disturbers of its peace. 

—Amoericaus are often, and with justice, denounced 
by foreigners for their indifference to the preserva- 
tion of monuments, histomcal and artistic. But it 
would seem that they do not enjoy the unenviable 
distinction of a monopoly in this regard. From two 
sources we learn that the work of defacement is going 
bravely on in Italy, in France, and in England, under 
the pretense of restoration. Mr. C. H. Moore, in a let- 
ter to the ‘“‘ Nation”’ protests against the unfavorable 
comparisons between Europe and America which that 
journal is accustomed to draw. Among other works 
of ‘restoration’? now in progress he specifies the 
building of a new south porch of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and a proposal now under consideration to rebuild 
the entire facade to match the porch. One of the 
most famous capitals of the Ducal Palace, too, is, or is 
to be, removed. The Duomoat Florence, moreover, is 
under repair, and “ the old weather stain, the golden 
color of ages,’’ is being removed with strong acids 
and chisels. In France, according to Mr. Moore, M. 
Viollet le Duc has well-nigh destroyed a great many 
of the cathedrals, and in England, as we read in Mr. 
Jennings’s charming book, “ Field Paths and Green 
Lanes,” the trail of the restorer is over all the land, 
almost wherever a delightful old church is to be 
found. Whatever comfort, then, is to be derived 
from the fact that we have been traduced in this 
matter we are fully at liberty to appropriate. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—(1) Is not the system called the itineracy, in vogue among 
tbe Methodists, inconsistent with the belief in a special, per- 
sonal call to the ministry? Are we not to expect that the 
same Spirit who calls us into the work will also appoint us 
our place ? 

(2) What are the chief arguments in favor of the settled 
pastorate ? 

(1) No! The Lord interprets his call by his provi- 
dences. In the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches that call is interpreted by the choice of a 
church and congregation; in the Methodist by the act 
of the Conference. 

(2) Impossible to answer ina paragraph. Roughly, 
we may say that the itineracy is better adapted to a new 
and sparsely settled region, the settled pastorate to 
more populous districts, and especially to towns and 
cities. Again, itineracy is better adapted to the work 
of exhorting men, the settled pastorate to the work of 
educating them; the itinerant is an evangelist, the set- 
tled pastor is a teacher. No man can carry his congre- 
gation through a course of Christian instruction in two or 
three years, nor is any arrangement practicable by which 
his successor can take it up where he leaves it off. No 
itinerant preacher can do the kind of work which Dr, 
Wiliiam Adams did in this city, or Dr. Bushnell in 
Hartford, or Dr. Griffiths in Boston, or Dr. Finney in 
Oberlin. You did not ask us for the arguments in favor 
of itineracy, so we do not give them. But there are 
some; the arguments are not al! on one side. 

— If the tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, in 
the place where the tree falleth, there it shall be.’’—Eccl. xi., 
8. Has this text reference to death, as ending probation? If 
not, to what may it be applied? 

It has no reference whatever to death ending proba- 
tion, and is not so regarded by orthodox commentators, 
though often so quoted both in and out of the pulpit. 
In interpreting it remember that the book of Ecclesias- 
tes is tbe wail of a misanthrope, who looks back at the 
end of a wasted life spent in the gratification of am- 
bition and sensuous appetite, and from its wreck draws 
a lesson of counsel to those who are setting out upon 
the voyage which he has ended. In the eleventh chap- 
ter he counsels men to prepare for misfortunes before 
they come, and in this counsel is embodied the advice 
of the third verse which we may thus paraphrase: ‘ It 
never rains but it.pours; and when the wind has blown 
over the trees you have planted with such care, that is 
the end of them; there is no putting them up again.” 

—If the antediluvians lived to the advanced ages repre- 
sented in the Bible, can human nature be the same now as 
then? If it is, how was life so prolonged then? 

The common explanation is that afforded by Murphy 
on Genesis .v., 32: ‘‘Man was made to be immortal. 
His constitution was fitted for the perpetuity of life if 
only supplied with proper nutriment. This nutriment 
was provided in the Tree of Life, but man abused his 
liberty and forfeited the source of perpetual life; never- 
thele:s, the primeval vigor of an unimpaired constitu- 
tion held out for a comparatively long period.” We 
confess this explanation is not very satisfactory to us. 
The longest age which physiological science allows as 
conceivably possible to the buman frame is from 150 to 
200 years ; and the longest indicated by God, even in 
the Noachic age, is 120 years. (Genesis vi., 3.) More- 
over, an earthly life of such duration as is attributed 
to Methuselah would be no blessing. The explanation 
which has been proposed by some critics, that the ante- 
diluvian year was briefer than our own, perhaps only a 
space of three or four months, is without any sanction 
whatever in the text. A more satisfactory interpreta- 
tion is that afforded by Bunsen, This is that the years 
indicate epochs of history marked by certain prominent 
names, or the prevalence of certain genealogical types, 
which bear the names of their typical representative; in 
other words that the years represent the duration of a 
family rather than that of a single individual. But no 
one of these explanations is quite satisfactory. 

—Is there any foundation for the theory that the human 
body is a sort of magnetic needle, and that consequently it is 
best to sleep with the head to the north? 

The theory is founded on the idea that the great mag- 
netic currents flow toward the poles, and that it is bet- 
ter that the body should be parallel to their course. 
This is, however, merely a theory, and is not sustained 
by any trustworthy statistics. No one is justified, 
however, in asserting positively that there is nothing 
whatever in it, and if an ill or nervous person becomes 
possessed by the idea that benefit would be derived 
from a change of position with regard to any supposed 
magneto-electrical currents, do not by any means at- 
tempt to ridicule the idea. Make the change, and it is 
very likely that good will come of it. A book was pub- 
lished on this subject some years ago, but it is, we be- 
lieve, out of print. 

C.—Rev. Lyman Abbott’s Commentary on Luke is 
not yet published, Fut it is already in the binder’s hands 
and will be ready for publication some time before the 
Sunday-schools reach the lessons in Luke in their regu- 
lar course. 
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ANNIVERSARY. 
By H&zEKIAH BUTTERWORTE. 
1861. 

[Alexander, soon after coming to the throne, announced his 
purpose to free the forty millions of serfs. Anxious that the 
emancipation might be so carried out as to do little or no in- 
jury, he assembled the nobles and statesmen of the em- 
pire that they might devise a plan. One night, after six 
months of debate, they sent word to the Tzar that the pro- 
posed act of emancipation was impracticable. Early the next 
morning the Tzar went to church and partook of the Com- 
munion. When St. Petersburg was awake, 60,000 soldiers had 
surrounded the palace. At noon an imperial ukase was pub- 
lished, proclaiming free every serf throughout the Russian 
Empire. 

1878. 

Sr. Peterssuran, March 4.—Grand Duke Nicholas sent the 
following despatch to the Emperor: “*SAN STEFANO, March 
3.—I do myself the honor of congratulating your majesty 
upon the conclusion of peace. God has vouchsafed to us the 
happiness of accomplishing the holy work begun by your 
majesty, and on the anniversary of the enfranchisement of 
the serfs your majesty has delivered Christians from the 
Mussulman yoke.’’] 


GAIN, sweet bells of the Russias, 
Ps Your voice on the March air fling! 
Ring, bells, on the Volga and Dwina, 
Ring, bells, on the Caspian, ring! 
O Tzar of the North, Alexander, 
Thy justice to those that were least 
Now girds thee with strength of the victor, 
And makes thee the lord of the East! 


T. 


It was midnight on the Finland, 
And, o’er the wastes of snow, 
From the crystal sky of winter 
The lamps of God hung low. 
A sea of ice was the Neva, 
n the white light of the stars, 
A,,d it locked its arms in silence 
Round the city of the Tzars. 


Il. 
The palace was mantied in shadow, 
And, dark in the starlit space, 
The monolith rose before it 
From its battle-trophied base. 
And the cross that crowned the column 
Seemed reaching to the stars, 
O'er the white streets, wrapped in silence, 
Round the palace of the Tzars. 


Ill. 
The chapel’s mullioned windows 
Are flushed with a sudden light ; 
Who comes to the sacred altar 
In the silence of the night? 
What prince with a deep heart-burden 
Approaches the altar's stair, 
To take the wine and the wafer, 
And bow for the help of prayer? 
i, 
’Tis the Tzar, whose word to-morrow 
Shall make the Russias free 
From the Neva to the Ural, 
From the Steppe to the winter sea; 
Who speaks, and a thousand steeples 
Ring freedom to every man— 
From the serf on the white Ladoga 
To the fisher of Astrakhan. 
we 
Oh, faith in Eternal Power! 
Oh, faith in Eternal Love! 
Oh, faith that looked up to heaven 
The promise of ages to prove! 
The cross and the crown gleam above him ; 
He raises his brow from prayer 
The cross of humanity’s martyr 
Or crown of the hero to wear. 
v2. 
Slept the serf on the Neva and Volga, 
Slept the fisher of Astrakhan, 

Nor dreamed that the bells of the morrow 
Would ring in his rights as a man. 
He saw not night’s crystal gates open 

To hosts singing carols on high, 
He knew not a Bethlehem glory 
Would break with the morn in the sky! 


vi 
The morn set its Jewels of rubies 
In the snows of the turret and spire, 
And shone the far sea of the Finland 
A sea of glass mingled with fire. 
The Old Guard encircled the palace * 
With questioning look on each cheek, 
And waited the word that the ukase 
To the zone-girded empire should speak. 
Vill. 
The voice of the Russias has spoken : 
Each serf in the Russias is free! 
Ring, bells, on the Neva and Volga, 
Ring, bells, on the Caspian Sea! 
O Tzar of the North, Alexander, 
Thy justice to those that were least 
Shall gird thee with strength of the victor. 
Shall make thee the lord of the East. 


Again, sweet bells of the Ruasias, 
Your voice on the March air fling! 
Ring, bells, on the Volga and Dwina, 
Ring, bells, on the Caspian, ring ! 
Thy triumphs of peace, Alexander, 
Outshine all thy triumphs of war, 
And thou at God's altar wert grander 
Than throned as the conquering Tzar! 





THE FUTURE DESTINY OF THE IM- 
PENITENT. 
By THE Rev. R. W. DALE. 

BOUT thirty years ago, two Baptist minis- 

ters—Mr. Dobney, of Maidstone, and Mr. 
Edward White, at that time of Hereford—startled 
the Nonconformist churehes of England by de- 
claring that a careful study of Holy Scripture had 
led them to the conclusion that immortality is 
not the common inheritance of mankind but is 
the prerogative of those who have received 
‘* eternal life” through union with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This was the beginning of the contro- 
versy among Nonconformists concerning the Fu- 
ture Destiny of the Impenitent. Mr. Dobney is 
now understood to hold the theory of Universal 
Restoration; Mr. Edward White, who for the last 
five and twenty years has been pastor of a church 
in London which admits both Baptists and Pedo- 
baptists to its communion, has continued to defend 
the doctrine of ‘‘ Life in Christ,” and has recently 
published an octavo volume of nearly 600 pages 
in defense of his position. In the conduct of the 
controversy he has displayed a wealth of learning, 
a logical vigor, a keenness of wit, and a resolute 
courage which have won for him general admira- 
tion and respect. 

The excitement which was produced by the 
publication of the views of Mr. White and Mr. 
Dobney soon passed away, and for many years 
they were commonly regarded as theologians of 
eccentric minds who were not likely to win many 
disciples. Of Mr. Dobney’s personal history I 
know comparatively little. Mr. White is one of 
my intimate friends, and I know that for a long 
time he was conscious that his ‘‘ heresy ” deprived 
him of public confidence and largely excluded 
him from co-operation with his ministerial breth- 
ren. Partly by the force of his personal char- 
acter, partly through the discovery, which was 
gradually made by those who had most distrusted 
him, that while he held the extraordinary 
‘*crotchet ” about immortality, he was intensely 
evangelical in the general system of his theology, 
and partly through a change which has been si- 
lently going on in the public mind in reference to 
the whole question of Future Punishment, the 
distrust has very generally disappeared, and he is 
now regarded by many as one of the pillars of 
Nonconformist orthodoxy. A few years ago the 
laws of the Congregational Union were so altered 
as to admit Baptists who are pastors of ‘t Union 
churches,” and when Mr. White entered the As- 
sembly he was received not only with cordiality 
but with enthusiasm. 

The change in the public mind on the question 
to which I have just referred is due to many 
causes—some of them affecting the whole struct- 
ure of theological thought and the method of 
theological investigation; these lie beyond the 
limits within which I must confine the present 
article. Very little is due, I think, to definite 
argument. People have gradually drifted from 
their old position, and have hardly known how 
far the current was carrying them. Popular lit- 
erature has done very much to produce the 
change. George Macdonald, who was once a Con- 
gregational minister but had to retire from the 
ministry on the ground of ill health, has done, far 
more by his novels to destroy the traditional faith 
in the endlessness of Future Punishment than my 
friend Mr. White by his logic and exegesis. 

But the time has come for a clear settlement of 
the controversy, and theologians who discuss the 
subject are now secure of a hearing. There is a 
generally diffused anxiety and restlessness even 
among those who have not surrendered the tra- 
ditional doctrin». Among Congregationalists, and 
perhaps—though I am not sure—among Baptists, 
the question is very generally regarded as an open 
one,‘and it is discussed very freely both by minis- 
ters and laymen. There is no other theological 
inquiry which just now seems to awaken such keen 
interest. I believe that the Wesleyan Methodists 
and the Presbyterians still hold fast to their tra- 
ditional position on this question; but I cannot 
discover that even among them the doctrine is 
used with the vigor with which the fathers used 
it in order to alarm religious indifference. When 
a doctrine is not earnestly preached it will soon 
cease to be believed. 

In the present chaotic condition of thought on 
the whole subject, I find that men are occupying 





at least six different positions. (1) There are 
men whose minds are in astate of absolute sus- 
pense. The can reach no conclusion at all. They 
are therefore silent. The number of men belong- 
ing to this class is very large, and I have the con- 
viction that they are numerous even in those 
churches which are supposed to adhere most firinly 
to the old creed. (2) There are men who main- 
tain that after death the impenitent are certain to 
suffer terrible woe, and that God has said nothing 
about the possibility of any escape from their 
misery; but that in past ages divine revelation 
has been a series of surprises, and that, perhaps, 
escape may be possible. (3) ‘There are those who 
preach with great earnestness that in the next 
world, as in this, Christ will continue to seek and 
to save the lost. They cannot say that all will 
yield to this grace, for they have a firm faith in 
the freedom of the human will; but they believe 
that through all ages, while there is a solitary sou! 
that continues to suffer and to sin, Christ will 
strive to redeem it. Mr. Baldwin Brown, who is 
chairman of the Congregational Union for the 
present year, has preached and published some 
eloquent sermons in support of this position. (4) 
There are the Universalists, who, believing in the 
Calvinistic theory of the relations between God 
and the human will, maintain that the mercy of 
God must make him desire the salvation of all 
men, and that his power will enable him to save 
all. (5) There are those who believe that while 
perfect blessedness will be the inheritance of those 
who are in Christ and of those only, the condition 
of the rest of mankind will in all probability be 
quite as tolerable in the next world as in this; 
some suffering will come in consequence of sin, 
but a gradual amelioration both of character and 
of condition will be possible, although tbe su- 
preme glory will be forfeited forever. (6) There 
are those who hold the position defended by Mr. 
White, which I have publicly preached for many 
years. We believe that ‘‘ eternal life” is given to 
men in regeneration; that although the unregen- 
erate have a life which does not perish with the 
death of the body, this life, not being rooted in 
God, will come to an end; that ‘tribulation and 
wrath, indignation and anguish,” are the destiny 
of those who refuse to obey the divine light which 
comes to them; and that they are destined to 
‘eternal destruction.” We think that our posi- 
tion rests, not on the mere literal teaching of a 
large number of texts, though we contend that 
the literal teaching of Scripture is decisively in 
our favor, but on the general contents of Revela- 
tion; and we further contend that our doctrine 
throws additional light on some of the central 
articles of the evangelical creed. We regard our 
doctrine not as a special theory on the future of 
the impenitent, but as a substantial part of the 
general teaching of Hoiy Scripture concerning the 
relation of Christ to the human race and the sal- 
vation he has come to confer on mankind. 








THE LEAVEN AND THE LIFE. 
By THE Rev. J. L. WitHRow, D. D. 


HE parables of Jesus are simple in structure 
and for the most part easily understood. And 


yet they are as deep as his Divine Spirit. Their 
inimitable perfections appear as often as any one 
tries to parallel them. 

Meeting with Dr. Robert Breckinridge, ‘‘ Tom” 
Marshall, the Kentucky orator, asked, ‘‘ Why do 
you not imitate your Model, and preach in para 
bles?” 

‘* Because I cannot make them.” 

‘* Why,” said the politician, ‘‘ they are perfectly 
simple; I could write parables.” 

‘““Then,” answered Dr. Breckinridge, ‘ bring 
one of your own at our next meeting.” 

When next they met, and Mr. Marshall was re 
minded of the parable, he said, ‘‘I am beaten. 
No man can make a parable any more than he 
can make a speech like Jesus.” Let those who 
think otherwise construct, if they can, the equal 
of this concise and complete story of the leaven. 

It is packed full of practical truths, which even 
the unlettered can read as they run. For one 
thing, it answers the question so often recurring 
Must a man become a Christian in order to be a 
good man? Must meal have leaven introduced 
before it will make bread? Not so. There is an 
unleavened bread. Unregenerate men are un- 
leavened good men. The difference between a 
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good man and a new born man is as great, if 
not greater, than that between bread raised with 
yeast and bread that has no leaven. The leaven 
is a new principle of.life added to whatever of 
possibility already exists. Good men love their 
wives, children, friends, country. Regenerated 
men love these all, and God supremely: because 
the leaven of his spirit has pervaded the soul. 

Again: we know bad leaven will never make 
good bread, however superior the flour. Many a 
batch of flour has been lost, the bread being sour 
and heavy, because the yeast was bad. It matters 
much what aman believes. Theories aside, the 
fact is that a man’s faith determines his life. We 
are often reminded of the natural generosity 
of those whose lives are outlawed. The con- 
vivial person spends his purse for the poor as free- 
ly as the Christian philanthropist, if he be taken 
in the right mood. His right mood is the natural 
man, and that is kind. But let the habit of 
drink grow and he becomes a brute. The leaven 
is bad. The leaven of sin takes the measurably 
innocent boy, and when it has worked through 
him thoroughly we have our blasphemers and 
atheists. What noble boys have become base 
men, and clean daughters daubed women just be- 
cause they did notact upon this fact: that bad yeast 
will make bad bread, however superior the flour. 
A child who is trained in error cannot develop 
truth in character. Fill the mind with doubt and 
in the end you have asceptic. Supply thought 
with nothing but a leaven of scepticism and the 
result will be blank infidelity. The reading of 
impure books soils and poisons the soul beyond 
the possibility of penitential tears washing the 
stain, or the Holy Spirit’s grace curing the deadly 
consequences this side the grave. The passengers 
for Brazil, who went down in the wreck, believed 
the ‘*‘ Metropolis” asafe ship, and committed their 
all to her care. Her unseaworthiness comes out 
too late to serve them any purpose who perished 
by her loss. It is infinitely more needful to spend 
care upon the inquiry, whether what we are rest- 
ing on to carry us to heaven is a craft that death’s 
winds and Jordan’s waters cannot wreck. 

Moreover, if leaven be good, though flour be 
poor, the baker will promise you very acceptable 
bread. The real value of any moral principle, 
any tenet of teaching, any system of religion, is, 
as Christ said, to be found in the fruits. When 
it shall be shown that the religious systems of 
India, China, Persia, produce better citizens for 
the state and better members for the family than 
Christianity, then we must withdraw missionary 
effort. But it is the glory of the gospel, given in 
all its simplicity and fullness, that it takes mur- 
derers, thieves, idolators and the adulterers and 
basely soiled souls, and makes the Evangelist Mat- 
thew out of a publican; a satanic woman, Magda- 
lene, into a white saint, fit to be honored with the 
first sight of Jesus after the resurrection. Out of 
a murdering Saul it makes the imperial and holy 
Paul; and of the cowardly and cursing Peter the 
champion of Pentecost and the lion-hearted de- 
fender of our Divine Lord. What other prin- 
ciple but the leaven of God’s grace has produced 
such results? It is possible to be a filthy fellow 
and yet stand well in the Mohammedan com- 
munion. There is no church discipline in the 
Hindoo temples for those whose lives are immoral. 
It is possible to go through the ceremonies of Ro- 
man Catholicism and yet carry on unnameable 
practices in private. Where the gospel is modified 
and mutilated to suit the tastes of fastidious and 
doubting audiences the man who ‘‘ bringeth evil 
devices to pass” may sit in the pew and be undis- 
turbed in our Protestant churches. 

Rhetorical trappings on beautiful periods will 
not leaven any one, good as they are to make the 
bread toothsome when it is otherwise right. But 
substantive statements of human depravity and 
the converting grace of the Holy Spirit are truths 
which, like good leaven, will make fair lives out 
of almost any sort of men. I knownot if any one 
ever was found in deep sin, and by being talked 
to after a transcendental fashion was made a 
noble and holy man. 

Here is a blasphemer, a covenant breaker; here 
is one who outwardly does nothing grossly evil, 
but who is discovered to be a secret sinner of the 
most offensive kind. Suppose we address such 
upon the subject of individuality or personality; 
tell such that they are ‘‘scintillations of the great 





Spirit;’ that they are ‘‘handled by something, 
call it law, or force, or God, as you will;” tell 
them what they need is to ‘‘ find themselves;” to 
‘* attain to oneness instead of yield to manyness;” 
and ‘all this manner of speaking of which we have 
so much in these times. How soon would such 
leaven change the character of such persons? 

But here comes. the earnest preacher of the 
plain gospel. He has the salvation of the lost at 
heart. He seeks an audience and utters his ad- 
dress in the tones of Christ, as near as may be. 
But he announces that sin is a deadly reality; 
that human nature is suffering from something 
more than a disordered liver and sluggish secre- 
tions; that ‘‘sin when it is finished bringeth forth 
death.” And then producing the gospel of divine 
grace he assures the lost, and as well those who 
mistakenly think themselves saved without a radi- 
cal renovating, that ‘‘except a man be born again 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
This is the vitalizing leaven which never missed 
making all gentle, generous, pure, pious, if they 
received it into honest hearts. 


WALL STREET WRECKS. 
By WALTER WARWICK. 

\ HAT a glamor there is about the name of 

Wall street! What a fascination about 
the daily quotations of the financial column! 
The innocent outsider, who is ignorant of the 
ways dark and devious which so naturally gather 
about Wall street, sees, perchance, some stock, the 
present favorite of the Street, advancing or de- 
clining in wild fluctuations; he takes his little 
pencil and calculates what he might have made 
by buying and selling at the right time. He is 
astounded; he thinks he has discovered a ‘* short 
air-line” to wealth; he thinks of nothing else; 
dreams of columns of fascinating figures, of big 
bank accounts; and then he goes into the market, 
with his little fortune, expecting to reap a golden 
harvest. Alas for the vanity of buman expecta- 
tions! The fascinated outsider goes into Wall 
street with some money and no experience; he 
comes out of Wall street with plenty of experience 
but no money. 

How sad is the history of even the great leaders 
of Wall street in the past! When we pull aside 
the curtain and see the reality of Wall street life, 
what a fearful array of wrecks and grim skeletons 
there is! How few of even the great leaders have 
died rich or were permanently successful! The 
number can readily be counted on one’s fingers. 

There was Jacob Little, who began with noth- 
ing but became the great leader of the Street; ac- 
cumulated a colossal fortune. Three times he 
failed, but recovered; but in his old age failed 
irretrievably. Still clinging to stock speculation, 
which had become a passion, he haunted the 
Street as a specter where once he had figured as 
king. Where then were the millions which he 
had accumulated? Gone, scattered, lost. Poor 
and unnoticed he passed away from the scene of 
his triumphs—a Wall street wreck. 

Another name famous in the Street was that of 
Anthony W. Morse. He came into the Street 
poor, astonished the Street by the boldnéss of his 
operations, made a fortune of three millions and 
became the recognized leader. The panic of 1864 
came and swept away his three millions and mill- 
ions beside. He left the Street a penniless, heart- 
broken man, and, a few years later, died so mis- 
erably poor that his body was held by his landlady 
for the trifling debt he owed her. A friend of 
former days paid for the funeral rites over what 
was once a Wall street king but 707 a Wall street 
wreck. 

Another man of note was Sam Hallet. He be- 
gan life as a broker in the Street in his thirty-first 
year. His prestige soon grew, and a mere hint 
from him would make men buy or sell by the 
thousand shares, He was, without doubt, a suc- 
cessful man. The vision of a fortune which might 
rival Vanderbilt's began to rise before him; but— 
the April panic came, breaking him irretrievably 
in forty-eight hours, and dragging down to ruin 
scores of his friends and followers. Some months 
after his failure a man whom he had injured met 
him and shot him dead—dead at thirty-seven. 
Once a king in Wall street, now a Wall street 
wreck. 

Then, who has not heard of Daniel Drew— 





Uncle Daniel, as he was familiarly called in the 
Street? Less than ten years ago a financial writer 
said: 

‘*In the present decade, among a host of lesser 
operators, Cornelius Vanderbilt and Daniel Drew 
are the central Titanic figures. . . Sooner 
or later the money of the smaller tribe of specu 
lators finds its way into the pockets of these 
mighty giants.” 

How are the mighty fallen! The Titan of the 
stock market, once worth from twenty to thirty 
millions, who ruled the market as a king, who 
gave royal gifts to church and charity, is to-day a 
bankrupt—a Wall street wreck. 

A volume could be filled with similar histories 
of other ruling spirits in Wall street who were 
successful for a time, whose successes and tri 
umphs were heralded everywhere, but who, in 
the end, met a common fate and became only 
Wall street wrecks. 

These disastrous failures occur not only among 
the great operators who aspire to control the mar 
kets, but their number is largely increased among 
that far larger body of speculators of whose indi- 
vidual histories we have no knowledge. We hear 
of the few, the very few, who win a fortune on 
the treacherous sea of speculation, but we do not 
hear of the thousands who come down into the 
Street and lose their all—and often more, too. 
Where one is successful a thousand fail. The 
adage says, ‘‘ Dead men tell no tales.” Neither 
do the unlucky in Wall street tell of their misfor 
tunes. 

How sad is the history of some of these lesser 
speculators! There was a bank clerk in an interior 
town, who made thirty thousand dollars in sue 
cessive strokes. Then he offered himself to a fair 
young girl and promised her the rarest of bridal] 
gifts, and put the whole of his money in the Street. 
The market turned, his stocks plunged downward, 
his brokers sold him out, his money was all gone, 
he was hopelessly involved, and his troubles made 
him insane. Thus he too was added to the list of 
Wall street wrecks. 

During the exciting days of the war, a man with 
a little capital came into the Street. He was cool, 
cautious and successful. He determined to make 
$250,000 and then quit the Street forever. He 
made $249,500—just $500 short of the full amount 
of his ambition. One little turn more to make 
that missing $500 and then he would be done with 
speculating. Ah! that one little turn! He made 
it: found himself on the wrong side of the market: 
made larger ventures to repair his losses: still the 
market went against him, and in less than thirty 
days he lost all he had and thirty thousand dollars 
of borrowed money beside: lost all hope for the 
future, and in less than another month more, 
died a heart-broken man in an attic room of a 
wretched tenement house—a Wall street wreck. 

Not many years ago, a young man of ability 
occupied an important position in a prominent 
house. His character was unexceptionable. While 
at a national meeting of Christian Associations, in 
which he took a conspicuous part, telegraph wires 
were flashing the intelligence that he was a default- 
er toa large amount. What was the cause? Early, 
he had induiged in a little stock speculation; took 
from the firm a little money to regain his loss by 
another venture; his ventures continued disastrous 
and his career ended as a Wall street wreck. 

Not many years ago a railway accident occurred 
by which one of the best known business men was 
killed. He was supposed to be the embodiment 
of honor, and integrity, and fidelity. He was 
thought to be safer than a savings bank, and had 
in his hands immense sums of trust money belong- 
ing to friends, widows and orphans, religious and 
charitable associations. The settlement of his 
affairs proved him to be a defaulter to an immense 
amount. He had speculated, sunk his own for- 
tune and also all the trust funds in his hands. 
Instead of leaving his family a princely fortune 
he left them penniless, and his own name dis- 
honored; he left behind him the ruins of a Wall 
street wreck. 

But why recount more of the sad histories of 
the men—and women too—who have been ruined 
in Wall street? Their name is legion; and they 
are scattered all up and down our broad land: 
some shut up in asylums, crazed by their misfor- 
tunes; others living out crushed, aimless lives— 
mental paralytics dazed by the magnitude of their 
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sorrows. Those who have escaped simply with 
the loss of wealth are fortunate compared with 
others whose ventures have imposed upon them 
debts of honor which will absorb the surplus of 
future years. The whole story of the constantly 
changing crowds who seek fortune in Wall street 
is always the same—but little else than a dreary 
story of losses; losses of money, integrity, repu- 
tation, heart and life. Men come into Wall street 
with fortune, credit, reputation, hope, health, 
confidence in their fellow men unshaken: they 
leave Wall street without money, without credit, 
with a reputation tarnished; with shattered 
nerves, morals depraved, conscience seared, their 
former fine sense of honor blunted, their faith in 
mankind destroyed, and their bright hopes crushed 
by a Giant Despair. They lose everywhere: buy- 
ing stocks or selling stocks; by trickery of brokers; 
by frauds of their contractors; by failures of their 
brokers; by panics, by corners, by tricks and 
stratagems of the Street; and thus they plunge 
blindly in the vortex until they are swallowed up 
beyond rescue, or cast up on the banks—Wall 
street wrecks. 

Reader, if you have ever been tempted to 
speculate in Wall street—if you think of seeking 
your fortune there, or of just making one little 
turn—give heed to this one word of advice: 
Don’gr. 





A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON PREACH- 
ING. 
METHODS. 

O a layman all sermons fall into two classes: 

1. Those which set him to thinking about the 
sermon and the preacher. 2. Those which set 
him to thinking about the subject and his own 
relation to it. He hears sermons characterized as 
doctrinal, or topical, or textual, perhaps without a 
very accurate idea of those distinctions; but he 
chiefly recognizes and remembers sermons accord- 
ing as their impression relates to the preacher or 
to himself. From hearing some preachers the 
people disperse saying to each other: 

‘*That was a very powerful sermon ’—— 

‘* A very able discourse ”»—— 

‘* What a student he is” 

‘* He spoke fifty-five minutes *—— 

‘*A wonderful memory ”—— 

‘*His best sermon yet ’—— 

From hearing others they go out rather silent at 
first and begin to say such things as this: 

‘“‘T never quite understood that 
before” 

‘* Well, if I could only believe that as heartily 
as he does” 

‘‘T wish M. could have heard that, we were 
talking of that subject the other day ”»—— 

‘* Well, that’s my view exactly ’—— 

‘*T have a difficulty about one point I mean to 
ask him some time ”—— 

‘*Well, wife, after that, I think we must ”—— 
and so on. 

My observation of hearers and their criticisms 
leads me to the following suggestions as to the 
methods of inculeating the spiritual qualities of 
force and guidance, the practical importance of 
which I have tried to set forth. 

1. These qualities cannot be imparted by the 
preacher undertaking to tell his people how to do 
this and that—how to train their children, and 
work their farms, treat their servants, and carry 
on their trades and professions. Even if it were 
possible for him to know these things he cculd 
only reach the minds of a small class at a time in 
this method. Moreover, every man thinks, if he 
does not know, that he understands his own busi- 
ness better than another; and very few preachers 
have the aptitude to speak of the details of a 
secular vocation without manifesting ignorance 
which diverts attention, puts them at an unde- 
served disadvantage, and deprives their subject of 
its just influence. 

2. Nor can such qualities be well fostered in an 
audience by brilliant essays on their nature and 
function, by smart sarcasm at the pitiable want 
of them, nor even by mere exhortations to exercise 
them. A curious mental law hinders the efficiency 
of such means. The possession of any mental 
quality in excess makes the mind unduly appre- 
ciative of the value and importance of that very 
quality, and unduly sensitive to its stimulus, 
Hence, when a preacher inculcates a moral quality 
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by a mere intellectual analysis and commendation 
of it, he has this disadvantage: that those hearers 
who already have that quality in excess are those 
who best appreciate the emphasis he places on it, 
and are prone to exaggerate it still more; ‘While 
those who have very little of it often rebuke 
themselves for asupposed excess. If one preaches 
thus on the quality of cheerfulness the mirthful 
people will best appreciate the importance of the 
subject, and be more stimulated by it; while, if 
he preaches on the quality of soberness, the som- 
ber people will be far more impressed than the 
merry ones. An intellectual and analytical dis- 
cussion of the quality itself, if this be all the 
sermon, tends to pass by those that are in want, 
and to supply those that are already too full. 
When one seeks, for instance, to inculcate hope- 
fulness, not at all by presenting to the mind just 
grounds of hope, but solely by a psychological 
and character-drawn delineation and commenda- 
tion of the quality itself, the general tendency 
among all the oversanguine people in the congre- 
gation will be tosay, ‘‘ That’s very true: hope isa 
noble quality: we ought to be more hopeful.” 
They are peculiarly susceptible of appreciating 
the noble function of the quality, because their 
minds are already full of it. On the other hand, 
the general tendency among the timid and doubt- 
ing will be far weaker; and despondent minds 
will even say, ‘‘that doctrine may be very true 
where there is good ground to hope; but, as for 
me, J am too prone to hope.” The very fact that 
the power of hope is weak in them disposes their 
minds to be suspicious of it. To take another 
illustration: if a sermon on benevolence is spent 
on depicting the beauty and goodness of this dis- 
position and urging its exercise, the tightest-fisted, 
least benevolent man in the congregation will be 
the least susceptible to its influence; while, if 
Mrs. Jellyby happens to be there, who has been 
‘* worse than an infidel” in neglecting her house- 
hold because of enthusiastic interest in some far- 
away work of benevolence, she will be the most 
appreciative of all, and stirred to her very depths. 
Every pastor of long experience has probably 
been touched to the heart again and again by 
seeing his appeal for self-denying benefieence 
pass, almost powerless, by cold and hard men of 
abundance, and take hold with all its strength on 
the generous heart of some poor widow. I take 
it as a general principle, of the first importance to 
the preacher, that minds strongly disposed in a 
given direction are, by that very fact, prepos- 
sessed with a sense of the importance of that qual- 
ity, and more ready than others to enter into an 
appreciation of its excellence. Therefore, when the 
religious force, courage and caution which the lay- 
man specially needs are discussed by themselves, 
or in any purely intellectual method, without 
other aids, the over-cautious minds are prone to 
be made more timid, and the rash ones stimulated 
in boldness. 

The means for inculcating the Force and Guid- 
ance that are needed seem rather to be sought for 
in awakening the eonsciousness of the need of 
them, and in presenting the grounds and sources 
whence these qualities may spring and grow, and 
in delirfeating the beneficent examples in which 
Scripture abounds. When just grounds of hope, 
for instance, are presented, the tendency is both 
to encourage the timid and to restrain the exces- 
sively sanguine; because the true source and 
foundation of the disposition tends to mark its 
bounds. 

When the true motives to benevolence are awak- 
ened in their just scope they contain within them- 
selves their own proper limitations. And so with 
other qualities; the need seems to be not so much 
to discuss the disposition itself independently of 
its relations with other qualities, or exhort indis- 
criminately to its exercise, but to present the 
proper grounds and the great examples which 
ought to awaken that disposition. 

In this view whatever renews and strengthens 
in the soul the humble assurance of pardon, and 
invigorates the consequent sense of freedom ; what- 
ever draws on the common sense of the hearer 
strong, clear lines of duty and of discrimination 
between right and wrong; whatever quickens the 
spiritual sense of the Divine Presence; whatever 
promotes that receptiveness of mind that medi- 
tates to find the dictate of Divine Wisdom; what- 
ever enables one to profit by the experience and 








examples recorded for us; these awaken inward 
and spontaneous power and direction, stimulate 
faculties previously inert, check those too exuber- 
ant, and thus inspire with courage and circum- 
spection minds that could never be argued into 
either of those qualities. 

I believe that he who analyzes the character- 
istics of the most successful and useful preachers 
will observe, prominent among their elements of 
power, a kindly and appreciative sense of the uni- 
versal human need of force and guidance, a deep 
consciousness of the one only Source whence they 
are to be drawn, and a purpose always so to pre- 
sent that Source that hearers, each working out 
his own way, may be stronger and wiser within 
the just restraints of conscience in all the prac- 
tical affairs of life. 


Religions Nets. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 














ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—Referring to the burial question and the 
proposition lately made in Parliament to throw open the 
parish churchyards to Dissenters, Mr. Beresford Hope is 
reported to have said that this if carried out ‘‘ would be a 
virtual recognition of Dissenting preachers as ministers 
of the Gospel.” Appalling—isn’t it! 





Overworked Clergy.—It is to be hoped that all the Eng- 
lish clergy are not so heavily overworked as the two whose 
conversation is reported as a fact by the London ‘‘ World.” 
These old clerical gentlemen, as it seems, were chatting 
together at the corner of Norwich market-place. ‘‘ Well,” 
you see,” said one, “ shooting six days a week takes up a 
goodish bit of my time.” ‘Just so,” answered the other, 
‘*same with me—between parish duties and short daylight, 
if I want a couple of hours to look for wounded birds it 
has to come out of a Sunday !”’ 





The Apostolic Succession is no longer to be monopolized 
in England by the Anglican Church. The “ Free Church- 
men,” having indulged for some time in a sort of pseudo- 
Episcopacy, have now captured a real bishop in the person 
of Dr. Gregg, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, and are 
deriving from him unquestionable orders. This is said to 
be exciting the alarm of the convocation of Anglican 
bishops, who recently discussed the matter in executive 
session for a whole day. 


Clerical Punctilio.—The Rev. Herbert Monk, vicar of 
Newton-le-Willows, has earned a little cheap notoriety by 
forbidding one of his clerical brethren, the Rev. Dr. Tay- 
lor of Liverpool, to lecture in the Town Hall. The vicar’s 
explanation was, that the lecturer had failed to ask his 
permission to come to Newton-le- Willows, and that under 
the circumstances he must regard the visit as a ‘‘ personal 
intrusion.” The audience that had gathered to hear the 
lecture, and were disappointed, took a melancholy satis- 
faction in passing resolutions denouncing the vicar’s action 
and then went home. 





London and Bulgaria.—A native Protestant Bulgarian 
minister, recently speaking in London, drew an instructive 
contrast between England and his own country: 

“It is very sad to me,”’ he said, “to see in this your country 

your wine shops open; for over yonder they are closed. . . 
I have been thinking much since I came to your country 
about the difference between English Christians and Bulga- 
rian Christians It seems to me that the difference cannot be 
wider; it is dreadful! Over yonder at every corner of the 
street you may see people reading the Bible; but here at 
every corner you have the wine or gin shop.” 





Ritualism at Hatcham.—People who have heard of Mr. 
Tooth’s ritualistic practices at Hatcham but do fot knew 
the exact degree of his offense will no doubt be glad to 
learn that the additions and alterations illegally intro- 
duced into his church were eight in number. ‘Che first was 
a confessional box ; the second, a tablet of wood, with an in- 
scription of the St. James’s, Hatcham, Ward of the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament; the third, certain 
music stands used occasionally by a brass band; the fourth, 
a wooden structure, with folding doors, called a tryptych, 
fixed to the wall over the communion table, and extending 
over nearly one half of the east windew; the fifth, a screen 
with doors of heavy workmanship, separating a so-called 
‘Lady Chapel” from the rest of the church: the sixth, three 
additional steps to the communion table, and three steps be- 
tween the nave and the chancel; the seventh, a screen with 
gates of heavy workmanship, separating the nave from 
the chancel; the eighth, a wooden beam extended conspicu- 
ously across the nave, for the purpose of supporting a 
crucifix. Under a recent decision of the court these innova- 
tions are now to be removed. Mr. Tooth, meanwhile, having 
determined to resign, goes abroad to recruit his shattered 
health. It is expected that the curate-in-charge, Rev. Mr. 
MacColl, will shortly be appointed vicar, and that under 
him the services will be conducted in the plainest manner 
possible. In view of these changes, let us hope that the 
Hatcham church may enjoy a little repose. 


The Desertion of the Presbyterian Church by Scotch and 
Irish communicants settling in England is exciting the 
alarm of the London Presbytery. There are fifty congre 











gations in London, whereas but for this falling away it is 
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estimated there would be at least two hundred and fifty. 
If the church enrolled all the Scotch and Irish Presby- 
terians in England it would number, upon the same basis 
of calculation, upwards of 13,000 congregations, instead of 
260, as at present. A resolution has been offered in Pres- 
bytery calling the attention of the Scotch and Irish 
churches to the fact. Has not the same defection been 
noticed in America? 


ScoTLaAnD.—The trial of Prof. Robertson Smith for 
alleged heresy is going on before the Aberdeen Free 
Church Presbytery. The charges are based upon certain 
papers on Biblical topics contributed by Prof. Smith to 
the ‘‘Encyclopeedia Britannica,’ and allege, first, that 
Mr. Smith has published opinions ‘“‘ contradicting or in 
opposition to the inspiration and infallible truth of Script 
ure ;” second, that his writings have a “ dangerous and un- 
settling tendency ;” and third, that they ‘“ tend to disparage 
the divine authority and inspired character” of the Script- 
ures. So far as we have reports, two specifications of the 
first charge have been taken up, relating respectively to 
Mr. Smith’s views of the institution of the Aaronic priest- 
hood and the authorship of the Book of Deuteronomy ; and 
were both ruled out as irrelevant. A previous motion to 
decide the charges in toto as relevant, which would have 
brought the matter to a summary issue, was negatived. 
So far, then, the ruling has been in Mr. Smith’s favor, 
though it is said that the mcre important charges are yet 
to be discussed, and it cannot be predicted with any cer- 
tainty what the result will be. In his published defense 
he denies emphatically the first charge, and claims that 
the second and third, even if proved true, are not offenses 
against the law of the church. He takes his stand, first, 
upon the Confession of Faith, insisting that his views are 
substantially in accord with those of the Westminster 
divines, and, secondly, upon the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism—a principle explicitly recognized in tie 
Confession, viz., the supreme and sole authority of the 
Scriptures, 

“I do not, therefore, ask,” he says, “‘ the Presbytery to ap- 
prove my views, but only to recognize their claim to tolera- 
tion until they are confirmed or refuted by scholarly 
arguments in the continued progress of Biblical study,” 





A somewhat different heresy case is that of the Rev. 
Fergus Ferguson, of the U. P. Church, Glasgow. While 
Prof. Smith accepts and claims to be tried by the Confes- 
sion of Faith, Mr. Ferguson looks upon it with feelings 
“the very opposite of respect.” ‘A dark duality,” he 
says, ‘“‘starting in a false conception of God and making 
gulfs of darkness in the divine light itself, runs through 
the whole of the so-called system of doctrine in the Con- 
fession.” Referring to its description of the natural man 
he declares that he does not know “in what fitter terms a 
human demon beyond all hope and possibility of redemp- 
tion could be described.” In view of these opinions the 
U. P. Presbytery of Glasgow have determined to serve Mr. 
Ferguson with a libel, and have meanwhile suspended him 
from his pastorate. His congregation, who endorse his 
position and have voted him £100 additional salary per 
annum, are excited and rebellious. 


BELGIUM.—A Mission Church at Spa.—Four years and 
a half ago an attempt was first made at Spa to provide 
evangelistic services for the inhabitants and French-speak- 
ing visitors. A pasteur was then engaged and a room 
hired. In 1876 steps were taken toward building a church 
edifice, which has at length been completed and was re- 
cently opened for worship. The pasteur is the Rev. M. 
Nicolet, of Chénée, and the mission is identified with the 
Free Missionary Church of Belgium. The Avenir de 
Spa, a liberal Roman Catholic paper, says, in giving an 
account of the inauguration: 

“The evangelicals admit no other authority than that of 
the Gospel, etc.; they reject the power of the Pope, the wor- 
ship of saints, images, purgatory, indulgences, the confes- 
sional, etc. Their churches present absolutely nothing which 
recalls the ceremonies of the Catholic worship. A Bible, that 
is all,”’ ee - ‘ 

AT HOME. 

A New Method of observing the Lord’s Supper has been 
adopted by the new South Free Church (Unitarian), Bos- 
ton, following the practice of Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia. 
The bread and wine are displayed on the communion table 
—but that is all. They are not partaken of by the con- 
gregation. 


Of Theodore Parker three distinct memorials may be re- 
garded as remaining in Boston. Oneis the ‘“‘ Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society,” the religious society which he 
founded, and to which the Rev. Dr. J. L. Dudley now min- 
isters. A second is the ‘‘ Parker Fraternity,” an organiza- 
tion purely for social and literary purposes, entirely 
separate from the society above named, though including 
many of its members. The third is the ‘“‘ Parker Memo- 
rial Hall,” the building in which these two associations 
meet. 


The Debt-paying movement took in last Sunday morning 
the Church of the Puritans, N. Y. The sum of $8,500 was 
raised, which with pledges previously received nearly 
meets the indebtedness of $100,000. The churches in 
Bridgeport, Ct., are also stirred up on the subject. Under 
Mr. Kimball’s persuasion St. John’s has pledged $35,000 
toward its $60,000 debt, and Christ Church, $7,000 towards 
$12,000. Without Mr. Kimball, the Presbyterian Church 
which recently called the Rev. Mr. Davenport from this 
city has extinguished its entire indebtedness of $29,000. 


A Sunday-school for Convicts.—A missionary of the 8.8. 
Union in Missouri reports that the state has been a sea of 
mud during this mild winter. Mud has laid an embargo 
upon everything. He has been preaching and teaching in 
a bran ch of the Missouri Penitentiary, w here 250 convicts, 





three-fourths of them negroes, are~ employed in a coal- 
mine eighty feet under ground. A Sunday-school has 
been started with an invalid preacher for superintendent, 
and several seemingly fervent Christians of their number 
as teachers. Only one-fourth of them can read. The 
managers encourage Christian work for its help in con- 
trolling the men. 


Gathering the Harvest,—The churches in Vermont are 
still taking in the fruits of the revival. Indeed, the revival 
still goes on. On the first Sunday in March at St. Alban’s, 
6 persons united with the church; at Middletown, 31; Sax- 
ton’s River, 3; Burlington, in two churches, 13; at Brandon, 
28; Pittsford, 18; Rutland, 12, making 160 in this church 
since the Ist of November last. Meetings are continued 
at Charlotte, Hinesburgh, Ferrisburgh Center, Panton, 
and West Randolph. In Hartford, Ct., the results of Mr. 
Moody’s work are not less conspicuous. The South Bap- 
tist and South Congregational Churches have received 60 
new members each, while over 30 have joined the church 
of Rev. H. D. Northrop. The additions to Rev. Dr. Hodge's, 
Rev. Wm. L. Gage’s, and Rev. J. H. Twichell’s churches 
have also been large, aggregating at least 100 members. 


The Church Charity Foundation of Long Island held 
last week its Twenty-sixth Anniversary in St. Ann’s P. E. 
Church, Brooklyn. Bishop Littlejohn presided, and the 
Rev. Drs. Paddock, Sniveley, Snowden and H. C. Potter 
took part in the services. The work of the foundation 
covers three enterprises, to wit: The Orphan House; The 
Home for the Aged; and St. John’s Hospital—located in 
the outskirts of the city of Brooklyn. In the first, seventy- 
three children are now being cared for and educated—a 
prominent feature being their instruction in some useful 
branch of skilled labor. The second accommodates at 
present forty-five aged people. The third has already out- 
grown its present accommodations, and will shortly occupy 
a fine building now in course of erection. Dr. Potter’s 
sermon was an able discourse upon “ Institutionalism—its 
Dangers and Failures.” 





German Evangelization in the United States.—An ad- 
dress was delivered on this topic in Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, March 10, by 
the Rev. Charles E. Knox, D.D., of the German Theo- 
logical Seminary, Newark, N. J. It was stated that there 
are 4,000,000 of Germans in this country, whom it is most 
desirable to reach with evangelical truth. During the 
transition period, while they are adapting themselves to 
American manners and acquiring the English language, this 
can only be done through the medium of their own tongue 
and native pastors. The schoolin Newark is a means to this 
end. [t numbers at present about twenty-five students 
and is limited in its work only for want of pecuniary help. 
When one reflects that New York is a larger German city 
than Hamburgh, and Philadelphia than Bremen, it is not 
difficult to measure the extent of the German influence in 
this country or the value of controlling it in the interest 
of religion. i 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s closing meetings in Spring- 
field were so thronged as to make overflow meetings 
needful. From the beginning the revival made steady 
progress, without any unhealthy excitement or opposing 
manifestations, and at the last took a deep and wide hold of 
the towns in the vicinity. The inquiry meetings which, 
departing from Mr. Moody’s usual custom, were held from 
the outset, developed well both in conversions and in the 
quickening of backslidden Christians, The noon-day wo- 
men’s prayer meetings and young men’s prayer meetings 
after the evening preaching proved elements of increasing 
spiritual power, and gave hopeful promise of an enduring 
work. The evangelists were due at Boston on Sunday for 
a two weeks’ stay. Good preparations have been made by 
Major Whittle, and we doubt not that under Mr. Moody’s 
vigorous touch the Tabernacle will awake to its old life. 


Protestant Episcopal Missions to the Freedmen.—A meet- 
ing was held in Baltimore, March 3d, under the auspices 
of the P. E. Board of Missions, at which the claims of the 
freedmen upon the Episcopal Church were fully discussed. 
There are already in the South 37 chapels for colored 
worshipers of that denomination, 57 clergymen and teach- 
ers, five of whom are colored, and one colored evangelist. 
It was held that of the 5,000,000 colored people one-third 
had since the war risen to a higher civilization and a higher 
life; one-third had gone down to a lower plane, and one- 
third were left victims of circumstances. The Rev. Dr. 
Crummell, rector of St. Mary’s (colored) Church, Wash- 
ington, maintained that the Episcopal Church was espe- 
cially fitted for the colored people. It was a great mistake 
to suppose they were distinguished by their fanatical 
qualities. In Washington there was a division between 
old Africa and young Africa; the old were clinging to 
their plantation religion, while the young were after 
enlightenment. 


A Curious Chureh case has just come before the courts 
of Ohio, in which a body of Mennonites, known as the 
“Church of God,” is the defendant, and one of its ex- 
members the plaintiff. The latter, Joseph Lichty by name, 
was placed by the church, in 1876, under the ban of 
“avoidance,” a form of discipline which required the re- 
maining members to shun him until he might repent and 
be again received into communion. This obligation ex- 
tended to his wife. She was threatened with excommuni- 
cation from the church and the eternal loss of her soul in 
case she failed to observe it. Between her husband and 
the church she chose the latter. In the courts Lichty 
sued for $10,000 for alienation of his wife’s affections. The 
church, not believing in lawyers, made their own defense, 
and produced as their sole law-book the Bible, from which 
they read in parts from Numbers to Revelations. Simon 
Menno, of Holland, who lived in the sixteenth century, was 





their commentator. By the Bible they sought to justify 
their course, and, under the plea of religious tolerance, 
guaranteed by the Constitution, claimed a verdict in their 
favor. It is, perhaps, safe to say that such a people and 
such a defense were never before seen or heard in the 
courts of this country. But they wrested Scripture to their 
own destruction. The jury, having little sympathy for ec- 
clesiastical interference with domestic relations, gave the 
man a verdict for $2,500. 
GLEANINGS. 

The Y.M.C. A. of Harrisburg, Pa., held, last week, its 23d 
anniversary. 

—Revival meetings are being held by the Rev. N. Bachman 
at Athens, Tenn. 

—Pére Hyacinthe will give a series of conferences in Paris 
during the Exhibition. 

—Mr. Pentecost is still preaching at Hartford. 
decrease of the ** Moody” enthusiasm. 

-Messrs. Claggett and Hamilton are doing evangelistic 
work with great success in St. Joseph, Mo. 

—The Rey. A. M. Colton lately celebrated the 25th anniver- 
sary of his settlement at East Hampton, Mass. 

The Rev. George W. Peterkin. of Baltimore, bas been 
elected Bishop of the Diocese of West Virginia. 

—The Bishopric of Newfoundland has been accepted by the 
Rev. Llewellyn Jones, M.A., rector of Little Hereford, Ten- 
bury, England. 

Bishop Huntington was unable to administer the rite of 
confirmation at Holland Patent, N. Y., recently, on account 
of the loss of his voice. 

—The Rev. George Cakebread was recently welcomed to 
Greenwich-road Chapel, London, as its pastor. He succeeds 
the Rev. R. T. Verral, B.A. 

-The Rev. G. W. Boggs, of the 
Alabama, has accepted the 
Presbytery of Eastern Texas. 

—Dean Stanley, while lecturing the other day on the Papal 
office in Dr. Allen’s church at Islington, was seized with a 
sudden illness and forced to retire. 

—Dr. Bartol, pastor of the West Church, Boston, lately 
preached a sermon commemorative of the 100th birthday of 
one of his parishioners, Mrs. Mary Trowbridge. 

—Dr.8.W. Munhall, an Indiana evangelist, is holding inter- 
esting meetings in Columbia, 8.C. He is compared favorably 
by those who have heard both with Mr. Moody. 

—Mr. Spurgeon writes from Mentone that his health is so 
marvelously restored that he can scarcely believe he is the 
same person. He was to return shortly to London. 

—The Rev. Alexander McKelvey was installed pastor of 
the Canal St. Presbyterian Church, Sunday, March 10. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. 8. M. Hamilton, and charge to pastor by Dr. 
John Hall. 

—It is proposed to open a hall for evangelistic work in 
Marseilles, France. Being a sea-port and swarming with peo- 
ple from all countries, the place offers peculiar opportunities 
for effort of this kind. 

—The people in a certain Massachusetts town, “ up back ”’ 
of Springfield, went, one day last week, to the Moody meet- 
ings in such numbers that the place was deserted and the 
mills had to be stopped. 

—Canon Farrar has been lecturing in Scotland in behalf of 
temperance. He addressed seven meetings in Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, and made a plea before the University students at 
Edinburgh for total abstinence. 

—A church in Atlanta, Ga., was blown down by a tornado 
last Sunday morning. The audience only escaped destruction 
by throwing themselves under the seats. As it was, eighteen 
were more or less seriously injured. 

—A new Episcopal church has been organized in New York. 
It is known as the Church of the Holy Spirit, and occupies 
the building on 57th Street, near Fourth Avenue. The pastor 
is the Rev. Edmund Guilbert, late of Tarrytown Memorial 
Church. 

—One of the charitable institutions of London is the 
‘“*Strangers’ Home for Asiatics, Africans and South Sea 
Islanders.”” During twenty years 6,567 foreigners of this class 
have resided in the Home for periods of one week to three 
months. 

—A meeting was held at the Newsboys’ Lodging House, 
New York, Sunday evening, March 10, in memory of the late 
John E. Williams, for many years connected with the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. Mr. William Cullen Bryant delivered a 
eulogy. 

—There were 56 additions to Dr. Behrends’s church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Sunday, March 3d, the day being the second 
anniversary of his pastorate. Within the two years 130 have 
united with the church. A debt of $30,000 has just now been 
cleared off. 

—The Rey. C. E. Chichester, having resigned the pastorate 
of the Presbyterian church at Winnsboro’, 8. C., has accepted 
the financial agency of the Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
8.C. Despite the hard times he is said to be meeting with 
encouraging success. 

—*Mr. Moody don’t know enough to convert me,”’ said a 
young girl to a friend at one of the inquiry meetings. “ No, 
but Jesus Christ does,”’ said a voice behind her, and, turning, 
she found that it was Mr. Moody who had accidentally over- 
heard her conversation. 

—A mandamus has been granted calling upon the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Falmouth, England, to sign the local tax- 
levy, which fixes the rector’s rate. At the same time negoti- 
ations are in progress to substitute a regular stipend for the 
rate, on less oppressive terms for the parish. 

—The First Congregational Church of San Francisco are 
seeking a colleague for their pastor, Dr. A. L. Stone. They 
have called Mr. A. B. Ely, of the Senior Class Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, N. Y. Mr. Ely is a son of the late Alfred B. 
Ely, a leading Congregationalist in Newton, Mass. 

—A question of etiquette in the County Hospital, Dorches- 
ter, England, bas led to the retirement of the chaplain, the 
Rev. J. K. Harvey. The point in dispute was whether he 
must dine with the matron. Being settled in the affirmative 
by the Board of Managers, Mr. Harvey and the House Sur- 
geon, to whom the ruling also applied, at once resigned. 

—At one of our city prayer-meetings, the other night, a 
letter was read from a member regretting his continuous ab- 
sence and asking to be excused on the following grounds: 
He had a sick wife, who required his constant care ; be lived 
a mile from the church: he was himself over eighty years of 
age. The audience, with expressions of affectionate sym- 
pathy, considered the grounds good. 
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March 24.—2 Chron. xxxiii., 9-16. 
“As many as [ love I rebuke and chasten ; be zeulous there- 
re, and repent.”—REY. iii. 19. 
“EZEKIAH had apparently reached) mile life 
| before he married. The fear of dyiug childless 
and leaving no one to take up and carry on his work of 
eformation probably added to and partly explains his 
svemingly unmanly dread of death. His wife Hephzi- 
bah, a daughter of one of the princes of Jerusalem, (?) 
probably belonged to the aristocratic faction, which 
througbout resisted every reformation. When Hezekiah 
died and his only son Manasseh inherited his throne, at 
the early age of twelve years, the reformation which 
the father had carried on came to a sudden end. That 
reformation had been somewhat superficial. Idolatry 
had been still practiced privately; the priests and proph- 
ets had been often notoriously profligate ; the new 
moons and Sabbaths had been kept with more regard 
to ceremonial observance than to spiritual life. (c) There 
had been all the time an undercurrent in favor of the 
idolatrous practices of previous reigus. Even during 
Hezekiah’s reign his first resort in the time of danger 
had been to Egypt; and it was not without resistance 
from a powerful party that this alliance was finally re- 
pudiated, and a simple trust in God was substituted. 
Chat reaction which characterized the reign of his son 
began in the reign of Hezekiah. (@) At bis death it as- 
erted its power. Its parallel is to be seen in the attempted 
restoration of paganism in Rome under Julian the Apos- 
tate, and the persecution of the Protestants in England 
under ** Bloody Mary.” 

Julian, (e) as soon as he ascended the throne, assumed 
the character of supreme pontiff; dedicated a domestic 
temple to the sun; filled his gardens with statues and 
altars of the gods; every morning saluted the risiog sun 
with a sacrifice; every evening repeated the bloody of- 
fering to the setting sun; puid divine honors to the 
moon, the stars and the genii of the night; introduced a 
crowd of licentious priests and female dancers; con- 
sumed a very large proportion of the revenue io the 
expenses of a costly religious worship; and by his su- 
perstitions deserved and received the censures of the 
wisest even of the pagans. Mary burned at the stuke 
three hundred martyrs, including some of the wisest and 
noblest of England’s sons, in her attempt to stamp out 
the English Reformation and bring back the kingdom 
to Papal subjection. The superstitions of Julian’s reign 
and the cruelties of Mary’s were combined in the weak 
and wicked reign of Manasseh. He revived the worst 
forms of idolatry; the ark was removed from the Holy 
of Holies; the weekly Sabbatic rest fell into utter dis- 
use; the Scriptures were so completely forgotten during 
this half century of corruption that when, fifty years 
after, another generation listened to the word of the 
Law it was a new revelation to them; the worship of the 
heavenly bodies was restored; the name of Moloch be- 
came a common oath; the fires were rekindled in the 
valley of Hinnom; Tophet was built into a stately 
tubric; the king’s sons were dedicated to the horrible 
vod with horrible fire sacrifices; human sacrifice be- 
came common; the image of Astarte was put in the 
temple of Jehovah; the obscene rites of her hideous 
worsbip—rites which cannot be described—were sub- 
stituted for the ceremonial of the pure worship of the 
true God; small furnaces were erected in the streets, for 
which the children gathered fuel and in which their 
parents baked cakes for Astarte; the Temple vessels 
were dedicated to Baal; the most shameful lust was 
sanctified in the popular imagination by being dedicated 
to the worship of the gods; and it was no forced meta- 
phor which Isaiah used when be called the recreant 
leaders of this people ‘rulers of Sodom and princes of 
Gomorrab.” No pains were spared to make the people 
forget that they ever had been the people of God. An 
ancient tradition says that even the name of Jehovah 
was erased from all public documents, (/') 

This flood of corruption was accompanied with fires 
of persecution. A reign of terror commenced analogous 
Lo that which silenced the Huguenots in Frauce and 
with which it was attempted to silence the Protestants 
in England. ‘*Settmmg out from a contempt of God,” 
says Josephus, *‘ he [Manasseh] barbarously slew all the 
rigbteous men that were among the Hebrews; nor 
would he spare the prophets, for every day he slew 
some of them; so that Jerusalem was overtlown with 
blood.” (g) ‘* He shed innocent blood very much: till he 
had filled Jerusalem from one end to anothe ° says 
the sacred historian. (4) His sword was com} ured by 
the prophet to a devouring lion let loose in the streets (¢) 
So complete was the slaughter that not @ prophet sur- 
‘Tue very record of this horrible reign is imper- 
feet for wast of a chronicler; the story of this fifty-tive 
years of blood aud corruption is all told in pineteen 
verses. We cannot but wonder that there has been 

1 to us no account of the heroic martyrdoms. But 
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even for the death of Isaiab, which probably belongs to 
this reign, we are left to tradition. (/) 

The rest of the story of Manasseh’s life is soon told. (4) 
Esar-Haddon, (/) son and successor of Sennacherib, sent 
a division of his army against Jerusalem; there was 
neither courage nor faith to. withstand him; the city 
fell an easy prey to the Assyrian conqueror; and Ma- 
nasseh was carried away into Babylon, which had now 
become an Assyrian city. Here his misfortunes broughy 
him to his senses. ‘* He humbled himself greatly be- 
fore the God of his fathers.” God suffered him to be 
restored to his land, there to die. (#) The depth of 
Manasseh’s humiliation and the thoroughness of his 
repentance have been celebrated in the ‘ Prayer of 
Manasseb.” This ‘* prayer” is not believed by any 
scholars to be a genuine utterance of the king; but it 
perhaps portrays the change wrought in him by his 
captivity; and its spirit is one of genuinely evangelical 
repentance: 

* Thou, O Lord, hast proinised repentance and forgiveness 
to them that have sinned against thee; and of thine infinite 
mercies thou hast appointed repentance unto sinners that 
they may be saved. My transgressions, O Lord, are 
multiplied ; my transgressions are multiplied and I am not 
worthy to behold and see the height of heaven for the mul- 
titude of mine iniquities. I acknowledge mine in- 
iquities; therefore | humbly beseech thee to forgive me, O 
Lord; forgive me and destroy me not with miue iniquities.” 

The reformation which signalized the return of the 
king from his captivity was probably all that could be 
expected from such a king. So faras he was personally 
concerned it was complete; and it was not in the power 
of any but the strongest monarch to perfect such a na- 
tional reformation as had been conducted by his father 
Hezekiah, or such an one as was to be conducted by his 
grardson J siah. Le fortified Jerusalem aud strength- 
ened the other cities of Judea; be took away the idols 
from the Temple, repaired it, aad re-established the 
true worship in it; Shebna, the prime minister who had 
been largely responsible for the great defection, did 
not retain his office in the réstoration, but was replaced 
by the godly Eliakim.() Mavasseb’s repentance, how- 
ever, did not suffice to erase from the public mind the 
memory of his disgraceful crimes. When he died he 
was not buried in the tombs of the kings but in a private 
sepulcher in a garden attached to his own house, (0) 
and the Talmud classes bim with Ahsb and Jeroboam 
as one who had no share in eternal life. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Two great lessons seem to me to be taught by the 
story of Manasseh’s reign. 

1. ‘* The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” I know no 
more striking illustration of the 18th chapter of Ezekiel 
than this history. Manasseh was the son of one of the 
best kings that ever sat on the throne of Judah; but it 
did not save him from punishment when he sinned. 
Josiab was the grandson of one of the worst kings that 
ever sat on the throne of Judah, but it did not prevent 
him from receiving the divine favor when he undertook 
the good work of reforming the kingdom. Character 
is often an inheritance; but the Lord never holds any 
one responsible for his inheritance. He never condemns 
one for what he has received from his parents nor re- 
wards him for his parents’ virtues. ‘Original sin” is 
a misnomer; no culpability attaches to me except for 
what I bave done of my own free will. 

2. ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble; I will de- 
liver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” The story of 
Manasseh is, in history, what the parable of the Prod- 
igal Son is among the parables—a most striking illustra- 
tion of divine grace. It interprets the meaning of sor- 
row, und the accessibility of divine love. Trouble is an 
evangel saying, with the eloquence of Christ himself, 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and | will give you rest.” There is no trouble out of 
which he cannot deliver; and there is no career so 
deeply dyed with guilt that he will not hear the cry of 
repentance and fly to aid the desire of reformation. 


(a) The authorities consulted are, 2 Chron., chap. xxxiii.; 
2 Kings xxi., 1-18; the prophesies of Isaiah and Jeremiah as 
cited in the notes; Smith’s **Old Testament History,” Stan- 
ley’s “Jewish Church,"’ Milman’s “ History of the Jews,” Jo- 
sephus’s “Antiquities,” Rawlinson’s “Ancient Monarchies,” 
Lange’s * Commentary on Chronicles,” Townsend’s “Old Tes- 
tament,” and the article * Manasseh,” by Prot. Plumptre, in 
Sinith’s * Bible Dictionary.” 

(b) 2 Kings xxi., 1; Josephus’s Antiq. x., 3. 

(c) Isaiah i., 13, 14, 20; ii. 20; Ixv.. 3. 

(d) 2 Kings xx., 12-19; Isaiah xx xix. 

(e) We condense from Gibbon. 

(f) 2 Kings xxiii., 4,7, 12; xxii., 8:2 Chron. xxxiii., 6, 16; 
xxxv., 3; 2 Kings xxi., 12, 15: Isaiah i., 10; Ixv., 2,3: 
Jer. vii., 17, 18, 31; viii., 1-3; xix., 5, 6, 133 xxxii., 35; Zeph. i., 
5; tii., 4. 

(gy) Jos. Antiq., xX. 3, 1. 

(h) 2 Kings xxi., 1. 

(i) Jer. ii. 30. 

(j) The tradition is that, fleecing from the king, be sought 
refuge in a hollow carob tree, that it closed upon him, and 
that his pursuers sawed itasunder till they came to bis mouth, 
when the blood flowed, and he died. Sucb an attempted but 
unsuccessful miracle as this, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
utterly foreign to the spirit of the Scriptures. But the tra 
dition may buve sowe historical foundation. see Heb. xi., 37. 

(k) For a consideration of the arguments for and against 
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the trustworthiness of the account in Chronicles see Mr 
P.umptre’s article in Smith’s * Bible Dictionary.” 

(l) Lange supposes that the captivity of Manasseh took 
place under Assurbanipal, but the better opinion places it 
under Esar-Haddon. 

(m) The restoration of Manasseh was in accordance with the 
then Assyrian policy. See 2 Kings xvii., Jl. 

(n) Isaiah xxii., 14-25. 

(o) 2 Kings xxi., 26; with 2 Chron. xxxiii., 20. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


NOW OR NEVER. 

At twelve years old Manasseh’s heart was fixed in the 
course that brought Judah into shameless idolatry and 
under the curse of Jehovah. After a long life of evil in 
fluence he repented and strove to undo his work. It was 
too late. Teacher, do you realize that most men make 
their lasting choice in their early years‘ In a Southern 
conference of ministers and lay delegates it was found that 
the large majority had become Christians before fourteen 
years of age. Do you appreciate the significance of that 
fact? It means that your scholars will, in all probability, 
make their choice for influence in this world, and reward 
in the next, while you are their teacher. Do not merely 
hope for their conversion. You had better leave them to 
some other teacher than allow yourself to feel for a mo 
ment that there can be any doubt about this thing. You 
must not give them up. Put your whole heart into it. * | 
will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 


Hooks and Authors. 


GERRIT SMITIV’S BIOGRAPHY. 

It would have been impossible to write an uvinterest- 
ing biography of Gerrit Smith. Mr. Frotbingham 
bas presented a work not only interesting in itself, bat, 
as arecital of this eveatful life, well executed, systematic 
and clear, which must commend itself to the satisfaction 
of Gerrit Smith’s friends in every particular save the dis- 
puted connection of Mr. Smith with John Brown, and 
his knowledge of the change of plan which precipitated 
the Harper’s Ferry conflict. For this the community 
at large will be apt to accept Mr. Smith’s denial of com- 
plicity rather than the conjectures and conclusions of 
the biographer, and they will greatly regret that the 
sense of injustice done the memory of their father has 
resulted in the withdrawal, by the family, of the biog- 
rapby from sale. We trust that the poiots in dispute 
will be so adjusted as not long to deprive the public ot 
this incentive to pure and noble iiving. 

This biography is the story of a life which, estimated 
by the standard of the wit and cunning of a practical 
worldliness, was certainly visionary, but, to the devout 
soul that is given to wonderiug if ever a man since the 
days of Christ tried to adjust a busy life to the phil- 
osophy of the Sermon on the Mount, exceedingly re- 
freshing. Such an adaptation of life was Gerrit Smitu’s. 
Doubts may arise as to the methods of his benevolence; 
as to the impatience of sectarian spirit illustrated 
through thirty years in his Independent Chapel at Peter 
boro; as to the wisdom of the impulses which drove 
him, by their unconquerable spirit, *‘ into the wilcer- 
ness”? to fight alone with the great wrongs which made 
their cry to his deep, emotional nature; yet, in spite of 
all, as tried by the spirit of Jesus and tested by the uao- 
practical philosophy of that life, the history of the 
Peterboro philanthropist was in no sense a failure, 

It is worth something to read the parable of those 
who were called from the highways and hedges and 
compelled to come in to the feast, and then to turn to 
the household of this man and see sitting in peace 
around the same dinner-table such a company as this: 
‘** An Irish Catholic priest, a Hicksite Quakeress preach- 
er, a Calvinistic Presbyterian deacon, two Abolition 
lecturers, a Seveuth-day Baptist, a Methodist, a Whig 
pro-slavery member of Congress, # Democratic official, 
a Southern ex-slaveholder and a runaway slave,” 
and Gerrit Smith’s own wife and houschoid. That 
these could meet in good-tempered aad kindly conver- 
sation around the same board bespoke for the presidiog 
member of the company an ardent charity and a mar- 
velous sweetness and tact. His tact was not studied; 
to him it was erally true that love was the fulfilling 
of the Law. His impatience with narrowness was not 
affected, but real, and in atime When to be liberal to- 
ward an antagonist was thought a sign of weakness and 
a desertion of party. Witness his unqualified anath- 
ema against slavery, and the borror inspired by the war 
of the Rebellion, and then see him offering himself 
upon the bail proposed for the liberation of Jelferson 
Davis from his long imprisoument, ‘The question ot 
slavery being already settied, his genuine bumanity 
here asserted itself. 

See over how vast a field bis benefactions ranged. ur 
instance, his effort to provide for more than a thousaud 
men and women farms which they should own, and thus 
add to their selt-reliauce aod sense of their own worth: his 
bequests of thousands of dollars to institutioas of learo 














ing, taough himself no scholar; the estavlisument of 
1 The Life of Gerrit Smith. By the Rey. 0. B. Frothingham 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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public libraries by endowment; the private benefactions 
in answer to appeals which poured in upon him daily, 
ranging from the cry of a slave who coveted freedom 
to the photograph of the boy who wanted a gold watch 
or the woman who wanted an alpaca dress, trimmings 
and all, One instance of conscientious liberality is too 
remarkable to be omitted. His father died in 1837, 
Upon the division of the property he paid to the eight 
children of a brother twenty thousand dollars each, for 
their share of the property—its real value. Thus he be- 
came possessor of the entire estate, and stood acquitted 
Jegally of all responsibility to the otber heirs. This 
state of thirgs continued for twenty-three years, when 
the increased value of the property suggested to him a 
further apportionment, and he divided one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars among his nieces and nephews. 
Two years later the gift was repeated, and in 1864 he 
gave to them eighty thousand dollars as a final gratuity. 
When we regard Gerrit Smith standing alone, storming 
against popular wrong and devising plans of philan- 
thropy beyond the power of his cotemporaries to sym- 
pathize with, we say: here was @ man eccentric, 
uopractical, visionary; but what a throb of hope for the 
future of the race is felt by every earnest heart at the 
thought of the regenerative influence which would be 
wrought if, waking some morning, we should find not 
one, but one hundred thousand just as eccentric, un- 
practical and visionary men in this State of New York! 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. 

That a second edition of Prof. Jevons’s book should 
now appear is not surprising, in view of the fact that 
more tnan three years have elapsed since the publication 
of the first. Works of this class are greatly needed, to 
widen the views and correct the fallacies of special in- 
vestigators in science; and this one is not only to a large 
extent modern and original, but in a high degree con- 
venient for use. Many who extol the progress of phys- 
ical science and decry the subtleties of metaphysics do 
not realize that the principles of all science are meta- 
physical, and that, in the long run, the metapbysicians 
inevitably shape the thoughts and beliefs of the world. 
But their science, like all others, needs to be recast in 
its forms. The scholastic formulas, even the syllogistic 
scheme itself, may be sim plified and modernized. The 
student of Prof. Jevons’s chapters on formal logic, de- 
ductive and inductive; number, variety and probabil- 
ity; methods of measurement; inductive investigation; 
generalization, analogy and classification, will find a 
peculiar fascination, amounting to the revelation of a 
new pleasure, in their brilliant blending of metaphysics 
with mathematics. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have issued a new edition in neat 
form of that remarkable book of Swedenborg, ‘‘ Heaven 
and its Wonders, and Hell.” It is in time to join the 
strong current of speculation setting toward the question 
of the future state. It will be regarded by many as mere 
speculation, but the beauty of the thought and the spir- 
itual insight of the man will command for Swedenborg 
a constituency always far beyond the number of the New 
Church disciples. 

‘* Christ His Own Witness” is a new edition, enlarged by 
comments, of Prof. Ballantine’s ‘‘Sua de Se,” issued several 
years ago by the Western Tract and Book Society. The 
recorded sayings of Jesus are topically arranged and com- 
ments are added to show their meaning. It is an effort to 
contribute to the increasing desire to know what is the tes- 
timony of Jesus himself—a desire which marks the ad- 
vancing authority of the Gospels. We could wish the 
work of Prof. Ballantine had appeared without commen- 
tary. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

Mrs. Power, the author of ‘‘Ugly Girl Papers,” bas 
written a book on children’s etiquette, entitled ‘‘ Behav- 
ing.” This is certainly a work well done. That kindly 
ridicule to which children are so amenable, if they can 
escape its direct thrust, is used to good advantage; and the 
wit of the writer relieves the serious purpose of the pa- 
pers. To teach a child the things that it really would 
like to know, and teach these things in a cheerful vein of 
fun, is a rare gift. Many a family will hail this little book 
as a messenger of good, and will learn from it a better 
plan than putting an extinguisher over the irrepressible lit- 
tle folks. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 

“Bourbon Lilies,” by Lizzie W. Champney, is the pretty 
title of a story of artist life in France. The field being quite 
untrodden there is a freshness about the tale which 
goes a good way to make up for a slight flavor of un- 
reality about some of the characters and episodes. It is to 
be regretted that the author should introduce such absurd 
and artificial names as Fanny Fitz Flirt, Saxon Norman 
Goth, Paulina and Preciosa Pry. It only detracts from 
the dignity of the story without adding to its interest. 
Apart from this feature the writing is in the main pleasant, 
and the descriptions of French bourgeois life are clever 
and picturesque. The book is one of the ‘* Ways.de Series.” 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 

“The Sarcasm of Destiny” is really a good novel. The 
name is its chief fault. To be sure, there is a wonderful 
tossing about of the principal characters, but there is a 
religious vein running through the book which contrasts 
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strongly with the title and the too frequent insertion of 
the words ‘‘fate’ and “destiny.” It is the story of a cer- 
tain Miss Brown, who details the eventful history of her 
favorites and their admirers. The home of the story is a 
small manufacturing town in the United States, and the 
career of the characters might make John Wesley’s boast, 
“The world is my parish,” a fit motto for the title-page. 
The style of the book is good, having an air of reality 
about many of the descriptions which argues real life at 
their foundation. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Dr. Deems has found time amidst his incessant duties as 
pastor and editor to issue a volume of papers entitled 
‘* Weights and Wings.”’ The title of the book is the index 
to its purpose—to prompt among the members of churches 
the inquiry, ‘‘ Do I hang around the heart of my pastor as 
weights or cleave to his sides as wings?” It is safe to say 
that nothing that Dr. Deems ever produced was wanting 
in earnestness and force. These short papers are especially 
direct, and calculated to stir the recollection of church 
members in a way not always pleasant‘ but always whole- 
some; as, for instance, when, in treating of the ‘‘rod of 
God” which Moses stretched out in the day of Israel’s 
battle with Amalek, he remarks: ‘“‘Men in other organ- 
izations, who know nothing of Christian churches, would 
be surprised to know how many people join the church and 
from the instant their church membership is recognized 
set themselves to wear the pastor out.” This is a sample 
of the way in which the author pricks the consciences of 
the Christian “weights.” A notable instance of the ‘‘wings’’ 
is given in a memorial of Elizabeth A. Terry. (W. B. 
Mucklow.) 

Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, are publishing, in 
conjunction with an English house and in beautiful style, 
a * Library of Contemporary Science,” of which Dr, Le- 
tourneau’s popular treatise on Biology, translated by 
William MacCall, now lies before us. The book is mate- 
rialistic in tone, advocates the doubtful, if not utterly dis- 
credited, theory of spontaneous generation, and treats 
other disputed points with a quiet dogmatism and a pict- 
uresque vivacity which are characteristically French. 
But it has the French virtues also—admirable clearness, 
systematic order and a very compact presentation of facts 
which is not dry or tedious. In defining life, Dr. Letour- 
neau is not much happier than Blainville, Lewes or Spen- 
cer, whose attempts he criticises and rejects. Here is his 
definition : ‘‘ Life is a twofold movement of simultaneous 
and continual composition and decomposition in the midst 
of plasmatic substances, or of figurative anatomical ele- 
ments, which, under the influence of this indwelling move- 
ment, perform their functions in conformity to their 
structure.” It must be confessed that this is going a long 
way around to avoid the doctrine of a vital principle; 
and, after all, who can say that the obnoxious doctrine 
does not nestle somewhere in this thicket of explanation? 
As a matter of minor criticism, we would suggest that the 
omission of a table of contents is not made good by the 
tolerably full analytical index. Each has its use; and 
both.are needed. 

The ‘‘ Homiletical Index,” compiled by J. H. Pettingell, 
A. M., supplies a want that everyone has felt who has had 
to deal with the literature of the pulpit. Any man who 
has read largely knows that some of the most valuable 
matter throwing light upon the word of God is found not 
so much in commentaries as in the published discourses of 
scholarly preachers. Mr. Pettingell has collected under 
two grand divisions—textual and topical—twenty thousand 
references to Homiletical Literature, gathered from a 
thousand different sources, and ranging from the labored 
and profound discourses of the past to those ‘‘ discourses 
for the times,” which have become the modern fashion. 
Valuable matter is added by way of appendix. First are 
given those passages from the Old Testament which are 
quoted in the New Testament. The second appendix con- 
tains Tables of Chronology, comparison of the amount of 
matter in the books of the New Testament with that in the 
Old, a Table of Biblical History, a harmony of the New 
Testament—all well done, though, from the nature of 
the case, not more than approximately correct. The 
third appendix contains the Scriptural titles given to 
Christ and his followers, and to Satan and his followers. 
And the whole work concludes with a list of authors who 
have written upon the books of the Bible, and a tabulated 
showing of the parts of the Scripture which have been 
their special study. The work of Mr. Pettingell is the more 
correct and satisfactory in that it grew up in his own 
study. We have been compelled to the same course from 
which this ‘‘ Homiletical Index ” took its origin, namely, 
noting upon the margin of a study-Bible, opposite the text 
under consideration, those things which in the course of 
reading threw light upon this particular scripture. This 
was easily done by writing the number of the book in the 
library and the number of the page in the book; but it 
gave us no topical arrangement for reference: it was only 
textual. All this has been done for us now by Mr. Pettin- 
gell with vast labor and great accuracy. The introduction 
by Prof. Geo. E. Day, of Yale, is a suggestive treatise upon 
the work of the preacher. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

“‘The Religion of Israel” is a manual translated from 
the Dutch of J. Knappert, a pastor in the Reformed 
Church of Holland, and intended to accompany a cate- 
chism of that church. The position assumed with regard 
to the religion of Israel is substantially the same as that of 
Prof. Kuenen of Leyden, who says, “ For us the Israelit- 
ish is one of the principal religions; nothing less, but also 
nothing more.” Whilst Dr. Knappert starts from Prof. 
Kuenen’s standpoint, he does not furnish arguments, but 
states conclusions. The result is a book startling but not 
satisfactory. The whole code of Israel’s laws is taken 
from Moses and set down toa much later date, except a 
part of the Ten Commandments; which Moses is supposed 





to have originated, not received from heaven. It is as- 
serted that Moses believed just as much in other gods as 
in Jehovah, or Yahweh, as the translator spells the Hebrew 
term for God. This, by the way, goes far to make the im- 
pression upon the careless reader that this “religion of 
Yahweh” is “one of the religions only.” For a perfect 
equality of expression is consistently kept up between this 
and the references to the other religions; the worship- 
ers of the true God are called ‘“ Yahweh-worshipers.” 
We note the following among the conclusions of this 
**“Manual”: The Pentateuch was not written at all until 
B.C. 750, and the last edition revised and improved was pub- 
lished B. C. 444. David was a poet, who wrote songs of 
love and war and had no spiritual conception of God. He 
did not write any of the Psalms. The Book of Jonah isa 
fiction, written with a religious intention. Solomon did not 
write the Proverbs. The writer of the Chronicles lived 
B. C. 250, and the Book of Daniel was not written by 
Daniel but by an unknown author, B. C., 165. The work 
is translated by R. A. Armstrong, and published by Rob- 
erts Bros. 

As an offset to the above work there appears, ‘The 
Levitical Priests,” published by T. & T. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, and imported in a special edition by Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong. It is a scholarly assigning of rea- 
sons for a position that by contrast to Prof. Kuenen and 
his schoo] may be called ultra-conservative. It is so called 
both by the author and by Dr. Delitzsch, of the University 
of Leipsic, who furnishes an introduction. The author of 
this carefully prepared and valuable treatise is Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, Jr., who isa Presbyterian minister, a gradu- 
ate of Princeton and the Union Theological Seminary in 
this country, and now Doctor of Philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, where for several years he has pursued his 
studies, The book assumes at once a position of antagonism, 
upon that part of the field which it occupies, to the “ de- 
structive” tendency of Graf, Kuenen and Kayser. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—A new edition of Dr. Arnold’s 
called for in England. 

—Stanley’s new book descriptive of his explorations in 
Africa may be expected in May. It will be illustrated. 

—Mr. Peter Bayne’s long-expected work on “ Chief 
Actors of the Puritan Revolution” is announced by James 
Clarke & Co., London. 

—Mr. Luigi Monti, whose ‘“‘ Consul Abroad” is soon to be 
published by Lee & Shepard, was for fourteen years U. 8. 
Consul at Palermo, Italy. 

—The late Father Secchi, 
coverer and author, of Rome 
Georgetown College, D. C. 

—Houghton, Osgood & Co. are pushing forward ‘ The 
Life of Charlotte Cushman,” prepared by Miss Stebbins, 
the life-long friend of the great actress. 

—‘ Social Notes” is the title of a new periodical to be 
published in England under the editorship of Mr. 8S. C. 
Hall. Social topics will monopolize its attention. 

—Prof. H. H. Boyeson, the Norwegiac-American, is 
about to vacate his position at Cornell University and 
establish himself in this city for general literary work. 

—Dr. George Grove’s ‘* Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians” (Macmillan & Co ) is almost certain to prove a work 
of great value. It is to appear in parts, and will be a 
necessity to all musical people for purposes of reference. 

—Mr. Anthony Trollope’s new work on South Africa 
makes two * post 8vo’’ volumes, whieh are published by 
Chapman & Hall, of London. It is full of entertainment 
and instruction, as might be expected from such a writer 
upon such a subject —particularly when viewed asa result of 
a personal visit. A younger son of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who is now at the Cape of Good Hope with Sir 
Bartle Frere, is preparing a work to tollow Mr. Trollope’s. 
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BOOKS REC BIVE D. 


LThe receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edite 
orial Rooms of this paper witl be acknowledged in its earlvt 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptiy 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Aceompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
a, Rev. Edward, D.D., “* Doctrine of Seriptucet Retribu- 

600020 seccesenesoecs seen ppletons. 
eke a. Mary D., * Bessie, tha Cash Girl.’ "Nelson & Phillips. 50 
Binney, Amos, “ People’ s Commentary on the N. 


Nelson & Phillips. 3 00 
“ Ciceronis Tusculane Disputationes.”....0...00.0ceee Harpers. 
De Pressensé, E,,** Karly Years of Christiz vnity.’ 

Nelson & Phillips. 1 75 


“ George Eliot,” “ Brother Jacob”’—" The Lifted Veil.’ 


Harpers. 2 


Hay. Mary Cecil, ,, Shadow on the Thre SOE, vasvcsis 20 
James, G. P R., “ ao ke oS > eertes 20 
James, H., Jr... Fre neh Poets an a Novelists.’ ‘ isenstions, 2 
Martp,, Theodore, * Life of the rince C waee rt." 
Appleton & Co. 
Masson, David, M.A.. LL.D.,“ Life of John Milton "Vols, 4, 5, 
acmiilans. 10 00 
“Our Parks.” Bya Physician. ‘ 6 Brentano. 
Piatt, Mrs. 8. M. B., * Poems in Company with € ‘hildren.” 
D. Lothrop & C...” 
Puller, C, M.A., ** School History of Rome.” cis0d5s Harpers. 
Ropes, Mary ‘Se hr on Y. Vroweil 
Richardson Benjamin Ward, M.D., “Future of Sanitary 
Science.”’. i Mac m'llans. 25 
Sinclair, Miss Catharine, “ Flirtatious in Fashionable Life. 
Petersons. 1 0 
“ Yender Recollection sof Irene Macgillicuddy.”....., Oe ey’ rs. 15 
Turner, Thomas, * Pbhren logy 8 Ke ———w 
Thompson, Thomas K., * Tempe ranee Concert Exe be ise 
at. Te 2p. BUC. Pe rdaoz " 
Warren, H. W., D.D,, “ Studies of the Stars.”Ne Ison & F hiltips. 9 
“ Wreck of the Grosvenor. aréseusonnedion .-.. Harpers. ” 


We bave also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Anpual Report of Lord Lludustrial School, Barnes’s Educational 
Monthly, Bavkers’ Meguzine. International Review, Library Com- 

anion, Littell’s Living Age, Minutes of Annual ¢ ‘onferences of the 


£. Church, Nature, Sailors’ Magazine, sipeaed Magazine. 
MU sIC REC El IV “ED. 
From Biglow & Main. * Fountain of Song,” by Rev. Robert Lowry 


and W. Howard bosne, $00. each, 825 per hundred. From Oliver 
Diteon & Co., Boston, “ Musical Nosegay,” little me lodious pieces 
for practice by Heinrich Lichner, in four parts, each Tic. ‘Man tn 
the Moon,” waltz, by A. H. Fernal 4d, 80e.; “ Cuckoo song,” from 
Marjolaine, by Lecocq, #c Johony Morgan,” comic song. 35c 
“?'Mid Starry Songs of Splendor,” by Murio-t elt, as sung by Emma 
Abbott (with portrsu a sud * ‘ued oy L ut Muying, 
Louisa Gray, 0c, 
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CHAPTER XIX,—Continued. 


UST then the bell of the distant Meeting-house gave 
three tolling strokes, whereat all the three stopped 
talking and listened intently. 

Of all the old Puritan customs none was more thrillingly 
impressive than this solemn announcement of a death, 
and this deliberate tolling out of the years of a finished 
life. 

It was a sound to which every one, whether alone or in 
company, at work or in play, stopped to listen, and list- 
ened with a nervous thrill of sympathy. 

‘*T wonder who that is?” said Nabby. 

‘Perhaps it’s Lyddy Bascom,” said Mis’ Persis; ‘“‘ she’s 
been down with typhus fever.” 

The bell now was rapidly tolling one, two, three, four, 
and all the company counted eagerly up to sixteen, seven- 
teen, when Mis’ Persis interposed, 

“No, ’tain’t Lyddy; it’s goin’ on;” and they counted and 
counted, and still the bell kept tolling till it had numbered 
eighty. ‘It’s old Granny Moss,” said Mis’ Persis decisive- 
ly; ‘she’s ben lyin’ low some time. Well, she’s in heaven 
now; the better for her.” 

*tAh, I’m glad she’s in heaven,” said Dolly, with a shiv- 
ering sigh; ‘ she’s all safe now.” 

“Oh, yes, she’s better off,” said Nabby, getting up and 
shaking her dress as if to shake off the very thought of 
death. A warm, strong, glowing creature she was, as full 
of earth-life as the fire-lilies they had been gathering. 
She seemed a creature made for this world and its present 
uses, and felt an animal repulsion to the very thought of 
death. 

‘Come, Dolly,” she said, briskly, as she counted the last 
toll, “‘ we can’t wait another minute.” 

‘* Well, Dolly,” said Mis’ Persis, “tell your mother I’m 
a comin’ this year to make up her candles for her, and the 
work sha’n’t cost her a cent. I’ve been tryin’ out a lot o 
bayberry wax to put in ’em and make ’em good and firm.” 

‘I’m sure you are very good,” said Dolly, with instinct- 
ive politeness. 

‘*T want to do my part toward supportin’ my minister,” 
said Mis’ Persis, ‘‘and that’s what I hev to give.” 

‘Tl tell my mother, and I know she’ll thank you,”’ an- 
swered Dolly, as they turned homeward. 

The sun was falling lower and lower toward the west. 
The long shadows of the two danced before them on the 
dusty road. 

After walking half a mile they came to a stone culvert, 
where a little brawling stream crossed the road. The 
edges of the brook were fringed with sweet-flag blades, 
waving in the afternoon light, and the water gurgled and 
and tinkled pleasantly among the stones, 

“There, Dolly,” said Nabby, seating herself on a flat 
stone by the brook, ‘I’m goin’ to rest a minute, and you 
can find some of them sweet-flag ‘ graters’ if you want.” 
This was the blossom-bud of the sweet flag, which when 
young and tender was reckoned a delicacy among omnivo- 
rous children. 

“ Why, Nabby, I thought you were in such a hurry to 
get home,” said Dolly, gathering the blades of sweet-flag 
and looking for the “‘ graters.’’ 

*“*No need to hurry,” said Nabby, ‘‘ the sun’s an hour 
and a half high,” and she leaned over the curb of the 
bridge and looked at herself in the brook. She took off 
her sun-bonnet and fanned herself with it. Then she put a 
bright spotted fire-lily in her hair and watched the effect 
in the water. It certainly was a brilliant picture, framed 
by the brown stones and green rushes of the brook. 

“Oh, Nabby,” cried Dolly, ‘look! There’s the stage 
and Hiel coming down the hill!” 

“Sure e-nough!” said Nabby, in a tone of proper sur- 
prise, as if she had expected anything else to happen on 
that road at that time of the afternoon. “ As true as I 
live and breathe it is Hiel and the stage,’ she added, ‘‘ and 
not a creature in it. Now, we'll get a ride home.” 

Nabby’s sun-bonnet hung on her arm; her hair fell ina 
tangle of curls around her flushed cheeks as she stood 
waiting for Hiel tocome up. Altogether she was a 
picture. 

That young man took in the points of the view at once, 
and vowed in his heart that Nabby was the handsomest 
girl upon his beat. 

‘* Waitin’ for me to come along?” he said as he drew up. 

‘* Well, you're sort o’ handy now and then,” said Nabby. 
‘*We’ve been huckleberrying all the afternoon, and are 
tired,” 

Hiel got down and ‘opened the stage door and helped 
the two to get in with their berries and flowers. 

“You owe me one for this,” said Hie] when he handed in 
Nabby’s things. 

““ Well, there’s one,” said Nabby, laughing and striking 
him across the eyes with her bunch of lilies. 

‘‘Never mind, miss. I shall keep the account,” said 
Hiel; and he gathered up the reins, resumed his high seat, 
made his grand entrance into Poganuc, and drew up 
at the parson’s door. 

For a week thereafter it was anxiously discussed in 
various circles how Nabby and Dolly came to be in that 
stage. Where had they been? How did it happen? The 
obscurity of the event kept Hiel on the brain of several 
damsels who had nothing better to talk about. 

And the day closed with a royal supper of huckleberries 
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and milk. So went aspecimen number of Dolly’s Satur- 
day afternoons, 


CHAPTER XX, 
GOING “ A-CHESTNUTTING.” 

THE bright days of summer were a short-lived joy at 
Poganuc, One hardly had time -to say ‘‘ How beautiful |” 
before it was past, By September came the frosty nights 
that turned the hills into rainbow colors and ushered in 
autumn with her gorgeous robes of golden-rod and purple 
asters. There was still the best of sport for the children, 
however ; for the frost ripened the shag-bark walnuts and 
opened the chestnut burrs, and the glossy brown chestnuts 
dropped down among the rustling yellow leaves and the 
beds of fringed blue gentians. 

One peculiarity of the Puritan New England régime is 
worthy of special notice, and that is the generosity and 
liberality of its dealing in respect to the spontaneous 
growths of the soil. The chestnuts, the hickory-nuts, the 
butternuts—no matter upon whoserland they grew—were 
free to whoever would gather them. The girls and boys 
roamed at pleasure through the woods and picked, un- 
molested, wherever they could find the most abundant 
harvest. In like manner the wild fruits—grapes, straw- 
berries, huckleberries, and cranberries—were for many 
years free to the earliest comer. This is the more to be 
remarked in a community where life was peculiarly char- 
acterized by minute economy, where everything had its 
carefully ascertained money-value. Every board, nail, 
brad, every drop of paint, every shingle, in house or barn, 
was counted and estimated. In making bargains and con- 
ducting domestic economies there was the minutest con- 
sideration of the money-value of time, labor and provision. 
And yet their rigidly parsimonious habit of life presented 
this one remarkable exception, of certain quite valuable 
spontaneous growths left unguarded and unappropriated. 

Our Fathers came to New England from a country 
where the poor man was everywhere shut out from the 
bounties of nature by game-laws and severe restrictions. 
Though his children might be dying of hunger he could 
not catch a fish, or shoot a bird, or snare the wild game 
of the forest, without liability to arrest as a criminal ; he 
could not gather the wild fruits of the earth without 
danger of being held a trespasser, and risking fine and 
imprisonment. When the Fathers took possession of the 
New England forest it was in the merciful spirit of the 
Mosaic law, which commanded that something should 
always be left to be gathered by the poor. From the 
beginning of the New England life till now there have 
been poor people, widows and fatherless children, who 
have eked out their scanty living by the sale of the fruits 
and nuts which the custom of the country allowed them 
freely to gather on other people’s land. 

Within the past fifty years, while this country has been 
filling up with foreigners of a different day and training, 
these old customs have been passing away. Various fruits 
and nuts, once held free, are now appropriated by the 
holders of the soil and made subject to restriction and cul- 
tivation. 

In the day we speak of, however, all the forest hills 
around Poganuc were a free nut-orchard, and one of the 
chief festive occasions of the year, in the family at the 
Parsonage, was the autumn gathering of nuts, when Dr. 
Cushing took the matter in hand and gave his mind to it. 

On the present occasion, having just finished four ser- 
mons which completely cleared up and reconciled all the 
difficulties between the doctrines of free agency and the 
divine decrees, the Doctor was naturally in good spirits. 
He declared to his wife, ‘‘ There! my dear, that subject is 
disposed of. I never before succeeded in really clearing it 
up; but now the matter is done for all time.” Having 
thus wound up the sun and moon, and arranged the courses 
of the stars in celestial regions, the Doctor was as alert 
and light-hearted as any boy, in his preparations for the 
day’s enterprise, 

‘* Boys,” he said, ‘‘ we'll drive over to Poganuc Ledge; 
up there are those big chestnuts that grow right out of the 
rock; there’s no likelihood of anybody’s getting them—but 
I noticed the other day they were hanging full.” 

‘* Oh, father, those trees are awful to climb,” 

‘*Of course they are. I won’t let you boys try to climb 
them—mind that; but I'll go up myself and shake them, 
and you pick up underneath.” 

No Highland follower ever gloried more in the physical 
prowess of his chief than the boys in that of their father. 
Was there a tree he could not climb—a chestnut, or wal- 
nut, or butternut, however exalted in fastnesses of the 
rock, that he could not shake down? They were certain 
there was not. The boys rushed hither and thither, with 
Spring barking at their heels, leaving open doors and 
shouting orders to each other concerning the various pails 
and baskets necessary to contain their future harvest. 
Mrs. Cushing became alarmed for the stability of her 
household arrangements. 

‘“Now, father, please don’t take all my baskets this 
time,” pleaded she, ‘‘ just let me arrange—~” 

“Well, my dear, have it all your own way; only be sure 
to provide things enough.” 

‘* Well, surely, they can all pick in pails or cups, and 
then they can be emptied into a bag,” said Mrs. Cushing. 
““You won’t get more than a bushel, certainly.” 

**Oh yes, we shall—three or four bushels,” said Will, 
triumphantly. 

‘“‘ There’s no end of what we shall get when father goes,” 
said Bob. ‘‘ Why, you’ve no idea how he rattles ’em 
down.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cushing and Nabby were packing a 
hamper with bread-and-butter, and tea-rusks, and un- 
limited ginger-bread, and doughnuts crisp and brown, and 
savory ham, and a bottle of cream, and coffee all ready 





for boiling in the pot, and tea-cups and spoons—every- 
thing, in short, ready for a gypsy encampment, while the 
parson’s horse stood meekly absorbing an extra ration of 
oats in that contemplative attitude which becomes habitual 
to good family horses, especially of the ministerial profes- 
sion, Mrs, Cushing and the Doctor, with Nabby and 
Dolly, and the hamper and baskets, formed the load of 
the light wagon, while Will and Bob were both mounted 
upon ‘‘the colt”—a scrawny, ewe-necked beast, who had 
long outgrown this youthful designation. The boys, how- 
ever, had means best known to themselves of rousing his 
energies and keeping him ahead of the wagon in a convul- 
sive canter, greatly to the amusement of Nabby and 
Dolly. 

Our readers would be happy could they follow the party 
along the hard, stony roads, up the winding mountain- 
paths, where the trees, flushing in purple, crimson and 
gold, seemed to shed light on their paths; where beds of 
fringed gentian seemed, as the sunlight struck them, to 
glow like so many sapphires, and every leaf of every 
plant seemed to be passing from the green of summer into 
some quaint new tint of autumnal splendor. Here and 
there groups of pines or tall hemlocks, with their heavy 
background of solemn green, threw out the flamboyant 
tracery of the forest in startling distinctness. Here and 
there, as they passed a bit of lowland, the swamp maples 
seemed really to burn like crimson flames, and the clumps 
of black alder, with their vivid scarlet berries, exalted the 
effect of color to the very highest and most daring result, 
No artist ever has ventured to put on canvas the exact 
copy of the picture that nature paints for us every year in 
the autumn months. There are things the Almighty 
Artist can do that no earthly imitator can more than 
hopelessly admire. 

As to Dolly, she was like a bird held in a leash, full of 
exclamations and longings, now to pick ‘those leaves,” 
and then to gather ‘‘those gentians,” or to get ‘those 
lovely red berries ;”’ but was forced to resign herself to be 
carried by. 

‘*They would all fade before the day is through,” said 
her mother; ‘‘ wait till we come home at night, and then, 
if you’re not too tired, you may gather them.” Dolly 
sighed and resigned herself to wait. 

We shall not tell the joys of the day: how the doctor 
climbed the trees victoriously, how the brown glossy chest- 
nuts flew down in showers as he shook the limbs, and how 
fast they were gathered by busy fingers below. Not merely 
chestnuts, but walnuts, and a splendid butternut tree, that 
grew in the high cleft of a rocky ledge, all were made to 
yield up their treasures till the bags were swelled to a most 
auspicious size. 

Then came the nooning, when the boys delighted in 
making a roaring hot fire, and the coffee was put on to 
boil, and Nabby spread the tablecloth and unpacked the 
hamper on a broad, flat rock around which a white foam 
of moss formed a soft, elastic seat. 

The Doctor was most entertaining, and related stories of 
the fishing and hunting excursions of his youth, of the 
trout he had caught and the ducks he had shot. The boys 
listened with ears of emulation, and Dolly sighed to think 
she never was to be a man and do all these fine things that 
her brothers were going to do. 

But in the midst of all came Abel Moss, a hard-visaged 
farmer from one of the upland farms, who, seeing the 
minister’s wagon go by, had come to express his mind to 
him concerning a portion of his last Sunday’s sermon; and 
the Doctor, who but a moment before had thought only of 
trout and wild ducks, sat down by the side of Abel on a 
fragment of rock and began explaining to him the differ- 
ence between the laws of matter and the laws of mind in 
moral government, and the difference between divine 
sovereignty as applied to matter and to mind, 

The children wandered off during the discussion, which 
lasted some time; but when the western sunbeams, sloping 
through the tree-trunks, warned them that it was time to 
return, the Doctor’s wagon might have been seen coming 
down the rough slope of the mountain. 

“There, my dear, I’ve set Moss right,’’ he said. ‘There 
was a block in his wheels that I’ve taken out. I think 
he'll go all straight now. Moss has a good head; when he 
once sees a thing, he does see it,—and I] think I’ve clinched 
the nail with him to-day.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE ANGLO-Saxon CHURCH.—The strong personal influ- 
ence of the West Saxon kings had much to do with unitin 
the English ple. Personal influence, powerful at all 
times, was indispensable for a great national progress then. 
But there was another influence continually at work, not 
so manifest in historical incidents, but diffused through the 
ony of the time, without which the policy of the kings 
would have had more to contend against. The great 

ney of fusion and unity was the Church. Its arch- 
bishops and bishops were in immediate relation with the 
king and his chiefs, their fellow-counsellors and authori- 
tative advisers; its priests and monks were in close contact 
with the various classes and local subdivisions of the peo- 
ple, sharing their fortunes and their ideas, the one source 
of instruction to them and of culture. The Church had its 
fluctuations of vigor and decline ; of efforts after learning 
and goodness, and of ccrrupt stagnation; and, like every- 
thing else, it savored of its age, of its rudeness, its incom- 
pleteness, its ignorance. But the Anglo-Saxon Church 
was eminently a popular church, Its leaders were deeply 
concerned in the public interests of the State. More dis- 
omen ga and better informed history has recognized in 

nstan, once the by-word for priestly arrogance and 
cruelty, a genuine patriot and reformer to whom amends 
are due, the chosen friend and counsellor of tne Wessex 
kings, especially Edgar. Its saints appealed to popular 
sympathies, as sufferers at the hands of the heathen foes 
of ngland. And it not only spoke, but it wrote the 
mother tongue. The Anglo-Saxon New Testament, the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the Anglo-Saxon homilies of Elfric 
are all so many evidences of the way in which, ina man- 
ner scarcely known abroad, the English churchmen, acting 
it may be under the impulse given by Alfred, did honor to 
their own language, and tried to popularize knowledge 
both religious and secular.—{[Dean dausth, in ‘‘ The Begin 
ning of the Middle Ages.” 
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Editorial Department.— Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discouarts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Mr. John Zundel. 

The friends of Mr. John Zundel, organist 
Emeritus of Plymouth Church, intend to pre- 
sent to him, on the occasion of his departure 
for Europe, a testimonial of their personal es 
teem and of their gratitude for the benefit 
derived through many years from his services 
in public worship and from his compositions, 
which have become precious in the congrega- 
tion and in the household alike. In announc- 
ing the proposed testimonial, Mr. Beecher 
paid the following tribute to Mr. Zundel: 

“The friends of Mr. Zundel, organist Emer- 
itus of this church, desire, before his embark- 
ation for Europe, to make him a pecuniary 
presentation that shall be at once a testimony 
of the grateful appreciation which we have 
of his long services among us, and a material 
aid to him in bis old age after he has departed 
from our shores, probably never to return. 
A paper has been circulated, and I believe 
has been generously attended to; but it is im- 
possible, in such a congregation as this, to see 
one in twenty of those who might like to con- 
tribute to such an object; and it has been 
thought best, not to take up a collection, but 
to give the names of gentlemen who will con- 
sent to receive, and account for, any sums of 
money, however small, that grateful persons 
who have sung his music and listened to his 
inspired performances on the organ may feel 
disposed to give. 

“This is the last testimonial that we shall 
ever have the opportunity of giving to this 
man, who stands apart from among other or- 
ganists. Not that he is not surpassed by very 
many in mere mechanical skill; but he isa 
man of profound nature, of profound moral 
feeling, and of profound artistic feeling in 
music, who is able to extemporize and make 
his hand perform on the organ the office 
which the tongue performs in oratory. We 
have had his ministration through a great 
many years; and I bear witness that it is to 
his sound and substantial good sense that od 
very largely owe the establishment amon 
of congregational singing, which he has ad 
Subscriptions may be sent to Henry N, 


very much at heart 
Whitney, Treasurer, 18 Broad 8t., New York. 








A Charming Gift. 

A package of the prettiest pictures you ever 
saw—Flowers, Fruit, Landscapes, Autumn 
Leaves, Birds, Animals, Children, Beautiful 
Ladies, etc.—for decorating Pottery, Vases, 
Scrap Books, etc., and a five weeks’ subscrip- 
tion to IpLe Hours, a 16-page, illustrated, 
family weekly, filled with charming stories, 
by able writers, humorous selections, poetry, 
puzzles for the young folks, ete., all sent 
FREE to every reader of this paper who will 
forward at once fifteen cents to pay expenses 
of mailing. We make this unparalleled offer 
to introduce our paper into new families. 
Stamps taken. Address M. T. Richardson, 
Publisher, 397 Broadway, New York. Splen- 
did prizes—Organs, Watches, Silverware, etc. 


-—for clubs. Rare chance foragents. Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s latest and best story. ‘‘POME- 
ROY ABBEY,”’ just commenced. 


Overcome Evil with Good is an excel- 
lent motto for those who desire to counteract 
the evil influences of licentious literature. 
So long as Dickens, Thackeray and Walter 
Seott cost anywhere from seventy-five cents 
to two or three dollars a volume, and the 
sensational stories of anonymous story-writ- 
ers are sold for twenty-five, the former will 
not crowd out the latter. The Seaside Li- 
brary furnishes the classical novels at prices 
that bring them within reach of the million. A 
list of the publications will be found in an- 
other column. 


Messrs. Stewart & Co., importers and 
dealers in Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., at 174 Ful- 
ton St., Brooklyn, advertise their spring stock 
at reasonable prices. Half the annoyance 
of house furnishing is saved by knowing 
where to buy. The visitor at Messrs. Stewart 
& Co.’s has only to accommodate his tastes to 
his economical notions, which, with their 
varied assortment, it is not difficult to do. 


The Increased Consumption of Co- 
coa and its various preparations is due as 
much to its intrinsic value asa healthful and 
nutritious beverage as to the high encomiums 
bestowed thereon by the highest medical 
authority. Walter Baker & Co., the great 
chocolate manufacturers of Boston, point 
with pride to their record of a century. Be- 
ginning in 1780, with a determination to pro- 
duce only the best and purest preparations in 
their line, this firm has so rigidly adhered to 
their high standard as to win the bighest en- 
comiums in all parts of the world. Medals, 
diplomas, first premiums have been awarded 
them everywhere; for French Chocolates at 
Paris, for German Chocolates at Vienna; but 
their great triumph is in the voice of the peo- 
ple, which demands their preparations to 
such an extent that they can really be pur- 
chased nearly everywhere. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operatiou, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years experience. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday and Sunday forenoons. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and honest. 
I should puta child of mine under his care if 
I was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 





Brooklyn Philharmonic. 

At the next Rebearsal of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic on Friday the orchestral selec- 
tions are Haydn's Symphony in G, overture 
“Marmion” (new), by Dudley Buck, and 
symphony in D minor by Schumann. Miss 
Annie Louise Cary and Master Leopold Licht- 
enberg, the boy violinist, will be the Soloists 
at the next concert. 


Plymouth Organ Concert. 

At the next Organ Concert at Plymouth 
Church the performers will be Henry Eyre 
Browne, organist; Miss Aretta R. Camp, vo- 
calist; and Mr. F. Bergner, violoncellist. The 
greatly increased attendance at these concerts 
reminds one of the early days of their greatest 
popularity, and it is due to the extraordinarily 
good artists secured for the performances 
each week. 





Hearing Restored. 
Great invention by one who was deaf for 20 
years. Send stamp for particulars. JNO. 
GARMORE, Lock-box 80, Madison, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company makes a good showing in its fifty- 
second annual statement. It has a capital of 
nearly a million and three quarters. See its 
statement in another column, 


Mr. Sartain’s name is a sufficient assur- 
ance that the steel engraving of the *“Jron 
Worker’ — Solomon — advertised in another 
column, deserves the encomijums that the 
press have given to it. 





Solomon himselt would be puzzled if 
called upon to decide which is the more ex- 
quisite—the Violet, West End Bouquet, or 
Stephanotis of J. & E. ATKINSON. 


A Dull Headache, Costiveness, Low 
Spirits, Want of Appetite, and all Bilious Af- 
fections are cured by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative 
Pills. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Attractive Books 


For the Lenten Season, 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


BIBLE HEROINES: 


Narrative Biographies of Prominent He- 
brew Women in the Patriarchal, National 
and Christian Eras. Imp. Octavo. Spirited 
frontispiece, ‘Deborah the Prophetess.’’ 
Elegantly bound, red burnished edges. $2. 
“The fine penetration, quick insight. sympa- 
thetic nature, and giowing narrative, which have 
marked Mrs. Stowe’s previous works are found in 
these pages,and the whole work is one which read- 
ily captivates equally the cultivated and the relig- 
iously fervent nature.”’— Boston Commonwealth. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER. 
Devotional Studies into the Life of Christ. 
With Illustrations and Illuminated Titles. 
mo. $1.25. 
A very sweet book of wholesome religious 
thought.”—N. Y¥. Evening 

“ A congenial field for the exercise of her choice 
literary gifts and poetic tastes, her ripe religious 
experience, and her fervent Christian faith. A 
book of exceptional beauty and substantial 
worth.”’—Congregationalist. 














G2” For sale by a’l Booksellers, or will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any address on receipt of price. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S 
Economical ; 5. Libraries, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ECONOMICAL 8.8 S.S. LIBRARY “ay 
OO vols. 16, 462 pages. 
In a neat wooden case (imitation walnut), perce! = 
net. (Price of the same books separately, $59.05 
ECONOMICAL 8.8. LIBRARY “A.” 
SO vols. 13,356 pages. Price $24.50 net. 

Above are uniform in style, and may be used 
together as one. 

The vols. are numbered ready for use. Fifty 
catalogues supplied with each set. Together they 
contain 110 vols., 30,000 pages, for $53.50. 

Works by Mrs, Charles, Geo. Macdonald, Nor- 
man Macleod, Edward Garrett, Dr. John Hall, 
Hesba Stretton, and other well known writers 
included. 

*,* Unequaled for high character of books, sub- 
stantial and attractive style and cheapness, these 
Livraries are well worth attention of City and 
Conatey 8. Schools. 

Circular with full catalogues sent on application. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
751 BROADWAY, 








N.Y. 


Sixth Edition, = an Aopentie: consisting 
of Extracts from the rly Fathers, in 
crown 8vo, price $1.75. 

HE SECOND DEATH and the RES- 
TITUTION of ALL THINGS; with some 
Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and In- 

Rirenon of the Holy Scripture. By ANDREW 





“Candid, learned and 
modest. Guardian. 
“Mr. Jukes argues in 
a profoundly learned, 
temperate and suggest- 
er.” 


it treats than any with 

} i we are acquaint- 
Here we con- 

| , our review of this 
;}most interesting vol- 


ive manp — Church ume. What hes been 
Herald. | said will, we hope, show 

“This remarkable that the book is well 
treatise. Singu- worth the attentive 


larly devout ‘and highly 
mystical.”—Ch. Times. 
“We have no hesita- 


| study of all who either 
for themselves or for 
| others have felt the bur- 
tion in saying that Mr.|den of the difficulties 
Jukes’s book throws — overlie the sub- 
light upon the | ject of the future des- 
of Scripture |tinies of our race. 
with regard to the mys- | Contemporary Review. 
terious subject of which 
London: LONGMANS & Co. 
New York: SCRIBNER, WELFORD & ARM- 
STRONG. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Exoperepors Depart- 
ments. Hlective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of po be influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only #27a year. Over 1,000 students; 
Spring Term begins Maren 12; Fall Term, Bost, 3. 
Winter Term, a 3. For circulars addres: 
J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, oO. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College manayement. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lesSons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual eee scare ess 

rof. F. B. RICE. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS, 
An endowed School of moderate size, plensonty 
situated in a country town. Terms. from ¢ 
$300 per year. Summer Term bertos April 10. ox 
ply to the Principal, ELLEN M. HASKELL. 


CSSIENATI WESLEYAN FRMALE COL- 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
) AY, Painting gnd Music 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D. D., PREST. 
Madison University. 3, 4,6,8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 


Gi Tastitute ana ACADEMY 




















with Musical 


Institute and Commercial College Founded 
For both sexes. A SEA ichool. On 


} route from New York to Fm ody Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A As. Principal, 
K. Greenwich R  § 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Gebeote, pente- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professo’ 
and ae nw am gives intormation to Pascnts a 
£004 scho: 
: voes ae abroad or to the country prompt- 
ys 
Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ gener. 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New Y¥' 











FOR EASTER. 


The Seven Words from the Cross. By Wi!- 
liam H. Adams, Pastor of the Circular ( Sareb, 
Cnatiosten. 8. 'C. Price $1.00. D. Lothrop & 
Co., Bosto 

These Seven Discourses founded upon seven 
utterances of our Saviour when upon the Cross 
are characterized by great eloquence. simplicity 
and directness. Such is their subtle vaiue that 
both the learned divine fond of fine exegesis, and 
the devout Christian loving to meditate upon the 
tenderness of Christ, will find this a very precious 
voiume. 


The unexpectedly large demand 
for the March Scribner has called 
for a new edition of 5,000 copies, 
which is now ready. 


ORCESTER’S POCKET DICTION- 
ARY, Lilustrated, the standard Vade. Mecum 








of the correspondent and reader. 2imo. Cloth, 
63c. For sale by all Bootgstiers. Sent by mail, on 
receipt of price, by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co = 


Puolishers, Philadel phia. 





RTIST’S Manual, a practical guide to vil and 

water CO painting, crayon drawing, &c. Il- 
iustrated. 50 cts. JESSE HANEY & CO., Li9 
Nassau St., N. ¥. 


UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S Illustrated 

Practical Guide.—Guuning and rifie sh oting; 
making and using traps, sn+res and nets; baits 
and baiting; preserving, stretching, dressing, tan- 
ning and dyeing skins and furs, fishing, &c. Rwith 
erty engravings. 20 cents. Taxidermist’s Manual, 

Dog Training, 25, of booksellers or by muil. 
seas HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 








LOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives 
choicest standara and vew pie: es for profes- 
sioraland amateur readers ano s ers— heroic, 


a. oe. x Just the thing wanted. 
Large size, 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by mai!. 
JESSE HANEY. "CO. “119 Nassau St., New York. 


8B oO oO K Ss. New Oatalogues free 


by _ on ——— 
CES eee UCED. 
CASSELL, Pare. e ‘GAL 
506 Broadway. New York 
HE “Crown Editions.’ $1.0 er volume, 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HoMs’s ENGLAND. iS Cloth, extra gilt, 


GIBBON’s ROME. 6 vo! 
CLAXTON, REMSEN HAPFELFINGER, Phila. 











D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, N. 
Have just oe 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS ON THE 


RIPTURAL DOCTRINE 
RIBUTT N. By EDWAKD BERGER, I a _ 
author of ** The Conflict of Ages,” 1 vol., i2mo' 


$1.50. 


THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CON- 


T. By THEODORE MARTIN. Vol. LUI. 
= With a Portrait. Price, cloth, $2.00, 
Vols. 1. and [L., price, $2.00 each. 


IIl. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY: An introduction to 
the Study of Nature. By T. H. HUXLEY. F. R. 
8. With Eepeivetions and Tolored Piates. 1 
vol., 12mo. Cloth, ¥ * 


ON, GHE SOURCE OF MUSCULAR 
ER, Arguments and Conclusions drawn 

Say Observations upon the Human Subject 
under Conaitions of Rest and of sieosuler Ex- 


ercise. By —— FLINT, Jr., M. D. 1 vol,, 

1tmo. Cloth, $1.00. 
A TREATISE ON ‘PHOTOGRAPHY. 
DE W. Ane F.R.8. l vol., 12mo. Cloth, 


Glestrates. $1.00. 


VI. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND in the 
Eighteenth Century. By WILLIAM E. H. 
LECKY. 2vols.,8vo. Cloth. Price, $5.00. 

Vil, 


THE ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY OF 
THE EA i. A_ comprehensive Outline 
of the ane Bk and Leading Facts of Paleon- 
tologics) science. By H. ALLEYNE NICHOL- 

SON, M.D. With numerous iliustrations. 1 vol., 
small Svo., 408 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 


Vill. 
A MANUAL OF HE ANNALS OF 


INVERTEBRAT 
THOS. H. HUXLEY, iP. pA 


Ss 


4s — i vol. o at 
pages. Cloth, $2.50. 
IX. 
HOMILETICAL INDEX: A Hand- 


Book of Texts, themes, «nd Authors, for the 
use of Preachers and Bible Scholars generally. 
Embracing 20,000 Citations of Scripture Texts, 
and of Discourses founded thereon, under a 
Twofold Arrangement. By J. H. PETTINGELL, 
A.M. ith an ptroapenes by George #. Day, 
DD). D., Professor of Bivlical Theology, Yale 
College. 1 vol., 8vo. a 00. 


FIELD-PATHS & GREEN LANES; 


being - 2 Walks, chiefly in Surrey and 


Sussex. By QUIS J. JENNINGS. Illustrated 
with Sketches by J. H. Whymper. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, 295 pages. “oe $1.50. 


PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE-PLAY- 
ING, By FRANKLIN TAYLOR. With numerous 
smeaneiee. lvol.,18mo. 126 pages. Price, 45 


XII. 


HE LIFE AND WORDS OF 
CHRIST. By CUNNINGHAM GFIKIE, D.D. 
With 12 Engravings on Steel. 2 


voils., 4to. 
Price, $8.00. i 


XITl. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL, and ber Four 


Yearsina wy | College. By SoLA. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


XIV. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. A Text- 


Book for Colleges and fur the General Reader. 
— LE CONTE. 1 vol., 8vo, 588 pages. 


FOUR YEARS WITH GENERAL 
LEE : being aSummary of them re Important 
Kvents touching the Career of General Robert 

E. e, in the War between the States; to- 
gether with an Authoritative Statement of the 
Stiength of the Army which hec mmandea in 
me Field, By WALTER H. TAYLOR, of bis 

taff. lvol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


XVI. 


st, PAUL'S WITHIN THE WALLS. 
An Account of the Americun Chapel at R me, 
Ita'y; together with the Sermons preached in 
Connection with its Consecration. By the Rev, 

R. J. N&vVIN, D.D. lvol.,12mo. Price, $1.50. 


NEW NOVELS. 
RENEE AND FRANZ. (Le 


BLEUET.) From the French of GUSTAVE 
HALLER. 1 vol., I6mo. Paper cover. 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. Forming the seventh volume 
of “ A Collection of Foreign Authors.”’ 


IL. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Cuas. 





I. 


DICKENS. With 28 Lilustrations b by F. Bar- 
nard. | vol., 4to. Paper cover, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1.25. 


Ill ROMANCES OF THE EAST. 
From the French of COMTE DE GOBINEAU. 
Paper covers. 60 cents; cioth, $1.00. Form- 
ing the sixth volume of the “ Collection of 
Foreign Authors.” 


IV. THE SARCASM OF DESTINY : 


or, Nina’s Experience. E.W.8. 1 vol., 


2mo. Clotn. Price, $l. By M 
a % CHERRY RIPE!” A Novel. By 
{ELEN 8B. MATHSRS, author of “ Comin’ 
thee the Rye.” Lilustrated. 1 vol., 8vo., 


155 pages. Paper cover, W cents 


VI. META HOLDENIS. A Novel. By 
‘OR CHERBULIFZ, author of “ Samuel 
Bech! and Company.’’ lvol. Paper cover. 

50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 





Either of the above sent post-paid by mail to any 
~~ in the United states, on receipt of the 
price 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES. ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE AS- 

SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR THEOLOGI- 

CAL STOOK is ) unsurpassed in a variety and price. 

HARPER'S MAG AZINE HARPER'S WEEKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZA One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
reer in the United States or Canada on receipt 
0. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY. and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for ore year, 
0; or any two fur $7. P stage prepaid by the 
Publishers. t2” HARPER’s patateee E will be 
sent by matl on recervt of Ten ( 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 


OSITIVE THINKER, Science Hall, New 
York, sdvocates Pusitive Switeporny and Ke- 
ligion of Humanity. $1.50 a year ; 75 cts. 6 months; 
@ cts.8 months. Send 6 cts. for copy apd circular. 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

We do not draw near to thee, most gracious God, as if by 
our thought or petition thou didst peed arousing. All desires 
in us for thee and for a better life are wrought by thy fore- 
thought and thy divine influence. Thou dost bring us up 
toward thee. Asthe sun draws forth the vapor from the earth, 
and it to rise in all comely forms, so dost thou, 
shining, draw up our thoughts. Nevertheless, we rejoice 
that we are permitted to ask for the things which we need ; 
that the things which we receive are perfumed with the 
thought of thy giving them in answer to our wish; and that 
thou dost make thyself familiar with us in the fulfillment of 
that which is foreshadowed by thine attributes, and by thy 
name, Father. As we love that our children shall ask of us 
the things which we are always abundantly willing to 
give; and as their very asking brings us pleasure, we re- 
joice that it is so betweer our souls and thine, and that 
we are permitted to approach boldly to the throne of grace 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
For thine arm is not shortened. Thine ear is not 
heavy. Thou hast not forgotten to be gracious. Thou art 
not wearied with us. The eternal Heart is never tired. For- 
ever and forever thou shalt reign, as from all eternity thou 
hast reigned. Men change: they pass away; but thou art 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever, infinite in outreach, 
infinite in power, and infinite in the fullness, in the overflow - 
ing supply of thy life for the life of all the universe. 

And now, O Lord our God, we pray that we may feel that 
life itself is made solemn, and that all its duties are raised 
to arank of importance, since whatsoever we do is to the 
glory of God. And we pray that thou wilt help us to look 
even upon trouble as something sacred. May we look upon 
all things that vex and barass us here as messengers of God 
and angels of ministration. Even though thy band is hidden, 
though often thy thought of merey is expressed in ways that 
seem turbulent and dreadful, yet we know that justice and 
judgment are within every cloud, within every plan, within 
every movement. We know that so much of thy providence 
as is not yet unfolded will be for our best good. And we 
rejoice that the whole earth, with all that it contains, is 
under thy watch and care; and that we are put into this life 
to learn lessons of higher things and a nobler existence. 

Be pleased to forgive us all our transgressions. Not only 
heal our sinfulness, but grant, we pray thee, that in the time 
to come we may be strengthened against easily besetting 
sins, that we may resist temptation, and that we may accept 
the blessedness of thy gifts in life without perverting them 
to our selfishness and to our harm. 

We pray, O Lord, that thou wilt deliver the young from the 
temptations that environ them. Grant that while they are 
coming to years of discretion they may be led by thy word, 
by thy church, by the Christian household, and by the asso- 
ciation of men who bear about with them the spirit of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And we pray that thou wilt 
deliver them from those insidious snares, from those pitfalls, 
which threaten them, but which are hid from their view, so 
that they may grow up to strength in goodness and to honor. 

We beseech of thee that the word of thy truth may cleanse 
our times. May the power of God be felt ameng this great 
people. May they not be unduly exalted by prosperity, nor 
run greedily after the thingsthat perish. May they remember 
justice, and judgment, and truth and equity. We pray that 
thy kingdom may come in all our cities, in all populous 
places, throughout the whole land. 

And we pray for the nations around about and near us, and 
for all the nations of the earth. We thank thee that thou art 
commanding war to cease. We thank thee that thou art 
drawing back the clouds that have in them danger and dread. 
O Lord. let that time pass when nations shall need any more 
violence. Advance that day of peace when men shall begin 
to learn the lore of love. May that latter day come for which 
generations have longed and plead, and which strangely 
delays, when thou shalt take unto thyself thy great power, 
and come and reign in all the earth. Even so, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. ‘> i vets 

CLEAN MORAL HABITS.* 

“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? Then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do 
evil.”—Jer. xiii., 25. 
cy. great vice of interpreting the Scripture has 

been the attempt to give to language which was 
purely literary, and subject to the rules of literary 
judgment, a precise and scientific meaning. It would 
certainly be wide of the truth to say that men form 
habits that are just as insuperable and unchangeable as 
are the original conditions of skin im the Ethiopian and 
in the leopard. No discipline, no seclusion, ro traiz- 
ing of any kind, no cosmetic can ever make any change 
in a skin that jis black by nature or a hide that is 
spotted. There are some habi's in men—those which 
are founded upon the lower passions—wbich run toa 
degree of violence that makes it impossible for a man, 
being subject to them, to change by the force of his 
own volition; and yet, even in the worst cases, there 
may be changes induced by judicious assistance, by re- 
straipiog influences, by pain and penalty, or, in other 
words, by institutional help. The want of moral stamina 
may be made up to a man, and so a change may be in- 
duced in him, even though bis case be one of the worst. 

This language, however, is strictly true in the gereral 
way in which it is ussd—namely, to show how little 
likelihood tbere is that persons who have lapsed from 
virtue acd gooduess into the lowest stages of evil will be 
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able to recover themselves. They have fallen into a 
habit, and tney cannot get out again. They are snared, 
and they cannot set themselves free. It is, therefore, a 
very strong warning against the formation of evil 
habits. 

I do not propose to follow this subject out, to night, 
in respect to extreme habits: I propose, rather, to follow 
it out in regard toa multitude of minor habits, each 
one of which is never very mischievous, but all of 
which, in conjunction with each other, prepare the 
way for ulterior evils, and leave a man defenseless at 
last. 

We are to bear in mind that this whole constitution 
of habits is one of supreme beneficence, and that any 
evils which flow from it arise simply from the converse 
influences. If men had been made in such a way that 
for each separate act there must be a special thought 
and a special volition, how life would have been abbre- 
viated! How much of it would have been taken up in 
doing things that are needed every day! How very 
little scope there would have been for that largeness of 
experieuce which lies witbin the reach of every man! 

At first, a man must learn to walk; but, at length, to 
all intents and purposes the supervision—certainly the 
conscious supervision—of the brain over the footsteps 
ceases, and the foot takes care of itself. There is a con- 
stitution of the nervous system, both as it acts upon the 
body and as it acts upon the mind, including the under 
faculties, the intermediate and the higher, such that 
continuance and repetition work wbat may be called 
automatic actiou. la other words, it seems as if by 
repetition and continuance the cerebral substance de- 
rives the power of unconsciously repeating its opera- 
tions. So far is this carried that modern physiologists 
are beginning to say that not only the brain itself but 
the distributions from it of nerve matter to the hands 
and to the feet acquire a kind of semi-intellygence, so 
that things are dune without conscious thought, not 
only, but without any uoconscious thought except that 
which is in the derivative form of cerebral matter. I 
do not go into a discussion of that poiot; but certuinly 
life is very much augmented when we can, after a cer- 
tain amount of repetition, dismiss one set of actions 
from our memory, feeling sure that they will repeat 
themselves; and when we Can, by drill and practice, 
reduce another set of actions to an automatic condition, 
and be assured that they will take care of themselves. 

Thus a man learns, without any special attention, 
through days and weeks and mouths, to discriminate 
between liquids and solids; between asceats and descents; 
between different substances in nature, such as wood, 
stone, dust or mud. He learns to carry himself in the 
midst of great throvugs without thinking about it; as 
when one threads his way along Broadway, in New 
York, and passes the thousand people, and scarcely 
notices one of them, nor thinks about turning out on 
meeting them, yet turns out, and finds his way, and 
adapts himself to circumstances, in the most sinuous 
manner diverting his direction, and his whole body in 
every conceivable way suiting itself to the necessities of 
the case; ani not only so, but carrying on all the time a 
train of thougbt entirely foreign to what he is doing 
physically; working up in his mind a case at law, it 
may be, or studying a lesson that he ws to recite in 
school, or pondering as to what he shall do in given per- 
plexities of business. While his mind 1s going through 
such prucesses his body is going through ten thousand 
inflections, every one of which primarily was obliged to 
bave impressed upun it some volition of the brain. 

And tbat which is so extraordinary in the realm of 
the body is shown to be still more extraordivary in the 
higher range. Do you remember what atime you had 
with the alphabet? Po you remember how long it took 
you to get through the A and the B? I remember 
somethiog about it. I remember the triumph with 
which I conquered words of two letters. I remember 
when I got so that I could spell words with three letters; 
and I remember that the thing spelled was not the thirg 
pr nounced every time. I remember when I began to 
read sentences, pointing with my finger to each word, 
and whispering the spelling to myself as I went along. 
I remember when I could see the words without spell- 
ing, although I still followed the lines with tbe guiding 
finger. I remember when I could read without pointiog 
with the finger. I remember when, with the exception 
of mountaio-words that lay in the way, I could read 
ordinary mutter without hesitation. I remember when, 
at last, I ascended to the condition of unconscious read 
ing. And now, when reading, I never see a letter. I 
do not even see a sentence. That is not all, I see the 
meaning. While lam following out in regular mental 
sequence the whole thought, I do not see the physical 
symbols that are before my eye. I see through them as 
if they were glass, and I look at the meaning that is 
behind them; and I am all the while carrying on in 
my mind criticisms and comments of various kinds. If 
a letter is upside down, my typographical eye feels a 
jor, as it were, and goes back to find out what the mat- 
but there is constantly a process of thought go.og 
{ on in my micd as to the truth of what I am readivg, 
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And, stranger still, a man may learn to read a whole 
passage, and utter it aloud, and read accurately as to 
intonation, and never think of its purport, and carry on 
a mental operation that is wholly foreign to it. Where 
a passage is familiar, a person may read it so that no 
one listening shall suspect that his mind is not on it, and 
yet he may be thiuking, for instance, that in the morn- 
ing he will go to the club and meet a certain friend 
there, and he may be thinking what he will do to- 
morrow when he fulfills this appointment. 

Strange beings, men are. Strangely we are put to- 
gether. Marvelous are these complex operations. Look 
at what an expert musician does. Look at the director 
of music who stands before the Philharmonic band of 
fifty or sixty pieces, and is carrying on in his mind a 
multitude of trains of thought as it respects the execu- 
tion and the whole rendering, and who unccnsciously 
takes cognizance of every instrument around him so 
that if a single one flats half a tone be knows it in an 
instant, and can tell which one it is of the entire orches- 
tra. He watches the score, and looks after all these 
instruments, and at the same time carries on the most 
subtle inflections of feeling and of taste. And he does 
it with such facility that it seems as nuthing to him. 
For either you or me to do it would be impossible. We 
should need to go through a whole life of training be- 
fore we could do it. 

Did you ever stand before a printing case, and see an 
expert compositor set type? Every letter has both a 
nicked and a scalloped end; and it is not by the eye but 
by the finger that the type are set right. The finger 
sees by feeling, and the compositor will run through a 
case and instantly find any letter, and he will place it 
right side up and in the proper position without looking 
at it, not only, but without thinking of it, by the mere 
power that habit has given to his hand. And there is 


‘royalty in this habit; for if a man in setting up, for in- 


stance, the word “‘shal],” bad to go through the process 
of thinking, ‘‘ Where is S? Ob, here itis. Is it right 
side up? Yes. Whereis H? Here itis; and it is right 
side up,” and- so on, books would become as old as 
Metbusaleh before they were finished; but the process 
1s greatly abbreviated. Men, as it were, annibilate that 
action of the mind which is needful at first, but which 
at length practice renders unnecessary. 

We have the power of forming habits not only with 
regard to our muscular activity or im respect to our sen- 
suous activities, but with regard to our thought-power, 
our moral power, and our affectional power. It is in 
our power to reduce dispositions to habits just as we do 
actions. It is in our power to train ourselves to perfect 
quietness though we be naturally irritable—and that, 
not by wishing, but by practice. It is possible for men 
to train themselves in such a way as that their tongues 
shall be silent, when by nature they would flash fire. It is 
possible for a man to be benignant though naturally he 
is combative. It is possible for a man to be trained so 
that in all circumstances meekoess shall be the fruit of 
his life. It is possible for a man to train himself so 
tbat his conscience shall volunteer on every occasion to 
condemn or to approve. It is possible for a man so to 
put himself through a course of training that the first 
impulse and motion of his nature shall be toward 
refinement, toward purity, toward truth, or toward 
justice. 

There is a converse to this; the power is not all in 
one direction; whichever way the inflections turn, the 
same power remains; and it is possible for a man to 
train himself so that his first thought is of selfishness, 
of pride, of avarice, of suspicion or of hatred. These 
traits may become so habitual to a man as to be invol- 
untary in his disposition. 

A man may in this way form his nature in one direc- 
tion or avother. Men talk of the condition which 
men are in by nature; but we have no nature to begin 
with. We have no nature except that which we form. 
Our nature all lies ahead of us. There is a great deal 
said ab ut going back to nature for certain foundation 
elements: but nature, at first, is but a mere plastic ele- 
ment which‘we are to shape. Our real nature is that 
which we come to by education and training. Some 
men by education and training come to noble natures 
and some men by education and training come to in- 
famous natures, 

The formation of habits goes on in part by conscious 
volition or purpose. Men go to school. Men are 
bound over to trades. Men set themselves at work in 
certain directions to acquire accomplishments avd 
various elements of power. Thus are habits formed. 
And the same process goes on under a more general 
schooling. We are hving in society at large. Not ouly 
are we influenced by that which goes on in our house- 
holds, but there is the reflection of a thousand bhouse- 
holds in the companionship 1"!o0 which we are throwa 
day by day which influences us. Men with a greater 
or less degree of susceptibility are influenced by the 
temper of their times, and by the flow of business, as 
well as by the tendencies of the little circle in which 
they live. And bow large is the circle in which you 
live? It is composed, in the majority of cases, of but 
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a few persons. Most of you live with but about ten or 
fifteen people; and whatever influence you derive fron 
the mass of society in this city or in the city adjoining 
comes through only a score of people. The world of 
most persons is a microcosm with a small population; 
and they reflect the influence of the spheres in which 
they have had their training and their culture. The 
influences which surround them, for good and evil, 
for industry or indolence, are well-nigh infivite in 
number and variety. And besides these there is a 
danger which comes to the young not so much from 
an actual refusing to labor as from a trifling spirit, 
or from the want of any serious and earnest pur- 
pose in life. Men that work by turns faithfully, men 
that now and then equip themselves and discharge their 
duties ably, but that have no clear and decisive object 
in life, and give themselves up largely to mere pleasures 
and gayeties—such men are io danger from the fact that 
they are not earnestly pursuing any special aim. 
Whether they are sailing to Liverpool or Marseilles they 
do not know. They will see where they fetch up. 
They are sailing—tbat is all they know about it. Their 
lives are frivolous and purposeless, But every man 
ought to have an aim tbat should draw him as a magnet 
draws particles of iron. Every man should have an 
end in view; and every day he should adopt means to 
that end, and follow it from day to day, from week to 
week, from month to mouth and from year to year. 
Then he is the architect of, and he is building, his own 
fortune. 

Out of a careless and uvarmored way spring up 
mischievous habits which at first are not very striking 
nor very disastrous. Prominent among them is the 
habit of carelessness respecting the truth—carelessness 
in respect to giving one’s word in the form of a promise. 
It were wise for a man to thivk twice before ever he 
promises once, because when you have promised, let 
tne heavens fall, but keep your word. Keeping one’s 
word is a good old-fashioned virtue. A man who is 
true to his word has a good habit. There is too much 
laxity in our time on this subject. There is too mucb 
charity for men who promise easily and forget yet more 
easily. They do not mean to break tveir word, but 
their memory fails them. They make an appointment, 
and fail to keep it; and their excuse is, ‘* Really, I for; 
got it.” They enter into un ayreement, and they do not 
fulfill it, and all the reason they give for not fulfilling it 
is, ‘*‘ I didn’t think.” Why, that is the devil’s garment 
that men put on. It does cover ‘*a multitude of sins,” 
but it covers them in order to keep them and nourish 
them. And it is wise fur every young man who is be- 
ginning life to put down in @ book, as 4 maxim, among 
others, for bimself, this: Never make a promise without 
a distinct and deliberate thought as to whether you can 
fulfill it or not; and having made a promise, keep it at 
all hazards, even though it be to your damage. Do not 
break your word. 

Then, aside from that mode of falsifying, men fall 
into the habit of uttering untrutLs. The Jove of truth 
is notin them. They do not esteem truth for their own 
self’s sake nor for itself’s sake. They regard it as an 
instrument, as a coin, as it were; and wheu it is profit- 
able they speak the truth, but whea it is not profitable 
they are careless of it. 

Multitudes of persons by suppression falsify: and they 
use so thin and gauzy a veil as this: ** Well, what I said 
was strictly true.” Yes; but what you did not say was 
false. It may have been true, but it was not th. whole 
truth. There is no lie so dangerous as that which is 
made up of what is true in itself, but false in the effects 
which it produces in those who listen to it. It is more 
barmful than any lies ever were that were all lies, and 
lies all over. Such lies do not doany burt. They go 
buzzing and beating about men like beetles in summer, 
that rap, and tumble themselves on the carpet, to the 
great alarm of women, but never damage anything. 
These lies are only harmful to the men that tell them. 
The really effective falsehoods are those which have 
some artistic structure in them. For you to tell the 
truth so that no one sball suspect the truth, and so that 
it shall produce a false and illusory impression—that 
has an evil effect up on otuers, and a stil] more evil effect 
upon your own character. The desire to couform your 
speech to Yea, yea, and Nay, nay; the desire for sim- 
pheity of truth; the desire to state thiogs us they are, so 
that going from your mivd they sball pr-duce pictures 
ia another’s mind precisely as they lie 1a your owo— 
that is manly. 

Still more likely are men by extravagance to fall 
from strict habits of truth. We live in an age of adject- 
ives. Nothiog is natural. In literature we are but just 
getting over the inspiration of Dickens. It was avout 
48 much as we could stand when he wrote in the ex- 
azgerated style which pervades his writings from be- 
gianing to ead; but when the whole gauzy-winged crew 
of reporters and literary men begaa to write in the same 
way all simplicity seemed to have died out of the Eng- 
lich tongue. People everywhere were stating thirgs io 
exaggerated forms. 

Ine corresponding teadency exists of using intensive 





expressions that go beyond all reasonable bounds. 
Things are not good—oh no: they are exquisite. Things 
are not right: they are divine. Things are not bad: they 
ire horribly bad. The whole force of adjectives is ex- 
hausted on the ordinary affairs of life, and nothing is 
left for the weightier matters of thought and speech. 
Men form a babit in this direction. Frequently it is 
formed because it is very amusing. When a man bas 
a good reputation for speaking the truth, and he speaks 
ina back-handed way, at first it is comical; as, for in- 
stance, Where a man speaks of himself as being a dis- 
honorable fellow when be is known to be the very pink 
of honesty and scrupulousness; or, where a man speaks 
smilingly of trying with all bis might to live within his 
income, when be is Kknownto rollin riches. Such ex- 
travagances have a pleasing effect once or twice; and 
not only individuals, but families and circles fall into 
the habit of using extravagant words and expressions, 
because under Certain conditions they are amusing; but 
they cease to be so when they are applied to the com- 
mon elements of life, and are heard every day. They 
becume altogether distasteful to persons of refinement, 
and are in every way bad. 

The same is true of bluntness. Now and then the 
coming in of a blunt expression from a good, strong, 
honest man is like a clap of thunder in «a hot, sultry 
day in summer; and we like it, but when a man gives it 
to you all the time, and is always blunt and bluff, on 
the plea that he is too straightforward to be speaking 
the honey-lipped language of s ciety, and continually 
treads down the courtesies and etiqueties of life; when 
a man thus makes himself disayreeable under the pre- 
tense that bluntnuess of speech is more honest than the 
refined expressions of polite society, he violates good 
taste and the true proportions of things, 

Nor is it strarge, under such circumstances, that a 
man feels himself easily Jed to the last and worst form 
of lying—deliberate falsification; so that he uses un- 
truth as an instrument by which to accomplish his ends. 
At first he uses untruth against some resistance in him- 
self; in the beginning he would prefer to tell the truth 
if he could get along as well by telling it; but at length 
he goes beyond that, and it isa matter of ind fference 
to him whether he tells the truth or not; and at last he 
comes to a condition in which on the whole he would 
a littie rather lie than tell the truth. Such men there sre. 

Closely counected with this obliteration of mora! 
delicacy there comes in a matter of which I will speak, 
reading from Ephesians, the 5th Chaprer: 

* All uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be once named 
among you, as becometh saints ; neither filthiness, nor fool- 
ish talking, nor jesting, which are not convenient; but rather 
giving thanks.” 

This is what I call clean mouthedness. Men very 
easily slide out of a habit of modesty of speech into a 
habit which is at first very doubtful, acd then undoubt- 
edly bad. Where men tip their wit with salacious 
stories; where men indulge in dowble entendre; where 
men report things whose very edge is uncomely and un- 
wholesome; where mea talk among themselves in such 
a way that before they begin they look .;ound and say, 
* Are there any ladies present?’ where men converse 
with an abominable ind+corum and filthiness in rep- 
artee, jesting with things that are fine, and smearing 
things that are pure, the apostle says, *‘ It is not conven- 
ient.” The original is, /¢ is not becoming. In otber 
words, itis uomanly. That is the force of the passage. 
And we are forbidden to indulge in these things. Yet 
very many men run through the whole of them, sink 
into the depths of pollution, and vass away. 

Then there are o:her men who are in the main honest 
and upright, and who in most respects are estimable 
and honorable, but who have a strange and perverse ap- 
petite for filthy conversation, and for jesting which is 
not manly, and which is in every way unbecoming. 
And if there be one thing that every young maa (I will 
not lower my conception of the sanctity of the nature 
of women by supposing that by any possibility these 
remarks can ever be applicable to them) should guard 
against, itis this. Young men are thrown into circum- 
stances where they are peculiarly liable to it; and I say 
to them,—Set a watch at the door of your mouth, 
Cleanse your tongue. Make it a matter of first im- 
portance in your life to form habits of pure speech, 
an to abhor with loathing whatever ts evil. 

a scarcely need say that ia connection with such ten- 
dencies as I have reprobated will come in the temptatioa 
to a low tone of conduct socially ; to cosrse and vulgar 
manners, and to carelessness of tbe rights of others. 
By good manners I mean the equity of benevoleoce. It 
you will take the 13th chapter of the Ist of Corintuians, 
and, though it be perverting the text a little, substi-ute 
for ** charity” the word politencss, you will bave a better 
version of what true politeness is than bas evel been 
written apywhere else. I hold it to be the ivfusivn into 
men’s daily specch and conduct of the law of kindness 
between man and man, by those who love one another, 
In all the ioflections of business, in all the ways of 
travel, in the eotrance to or exit from the cars, 1p speech 
upon the street, in salutations, in the household, every- 





where, the carelessness of young men in regard to the 
comfort and happiness of otbers is a matter of criticism. 
I am not enough in society generally to know how true 
it may be; but I hear it said, ‘‘ We have no longer any 
such gentlemen as belonged to the old school.” It is 
said that young men pitch themselves into an assembly 
as though they were a bombshell, and that they sit or 
stand about parlors as if they were waiting to be wor- 
shiped. Their manners are said to be crude, rude, and 
even downrightly impolite. 1 do not know how that 
is; but this I say: No man has self-respect who does 
not respect others. No man has any right to call him- 
self a gentleman who 1s oblivious of that equity of kind- 
ness Which should exist under al! circumstances bet veea 
man aod man. ° 

I have noticed a want of regard for the aged. Gray hairs 
are not honorable in the sight of multitudes of young 
men. They have not trained themselves to rise up and 
do obeisance to the patriarch. I have observed that 
there was a sort of politeness mavifested ou the part of 
young men if the recipient of it was young and fair ; 
but I have noticed that when poor women come into a 
car, sometimes bearing their babes in their arms, yourg 
men, iastead of getting up and giving them their places, 
are utterly indifferent to them, 

The habits of travel beget selfishness ; I know it from 
my own experience ; and I observe it also in others ; 
aud it is not an untimely thingy for me, as your pastor 
and friend, to say to every young man: The habits of 
our times are not Courteous, and you are not likely to 
learn from them the art of good manners, which means 
kindness and equity between man aod man in tbe 
ordinary associations of life ; and if you would endgw 
yourself with this Christian excellence you must make 
it a matter of deliberate consideration and assiduous 
education. 

I will mention one more habit into which we are 
liable to fall, and toward which the whole nation seems 
to tend; { mean the babit of loving evil. I refer not 
to the love of doing evil, vut to tue love of discussing 
evil. 

True Christian charity, it is also said in the 13th of 
Ist Corinthians, *‘rejoiceth not in imiquity.” A man 
ought to be restrained from any Commerce with that 
which is evil—evil news, evil stories, evil surmises, evil 
insinuations, innuendves, scandals, everything evil that 
relates to society. I cannot express the depth of abhor- 
rerce that I feel for the whole retail commerce of things 
evil that are continually brought in and circulated in 
sucial intercourse about men aud women. I turo from 
it with infinite loathing. I do abhor and detest that 
whole vile and infernal appetite which men have for 
iniquity—for tbis man’s failing that woman’s 
failing ; for this ard that fault; for this 
misstep, and that. It is of bell, avd it ought to go 
to hell. And yet, bow widely prevalent it is! What 
refreshment there seems to be in it! How many there 
are who lend themselves to it! But turn your back on 
it. Shut your ear to the whisperer and backbiter. 
Cast him out as you would a wolf or a serpent that you 
found upon your threshold. Mark those who love such 
things. They are lepers, and if you have anything to 
do with them you will catch the leprosy. Mark the 
wen that rejoicein iniquity, and that make a banquet 
of carrion, and avoid tuem. Abbor, abhor this evil. 

How beautiful, im contrast, are those that we find 
bere and there who are of radiant face, and gentle 
tongue, and charitable thought! The wind of conver- 
sation that blows through their bousepold is like a wind 
blowing through a garden of spices. 
from Araby the Blest. 

Set yourselves, then, as Christian men and women, to 
abbor evil and to rej ive not it 
truth, 

I will not detain you except to speak of one single 
other habit—namely, the growing habit of profanity, | 
do not now wllude simply to those extreme forms of 
blashemous imprecati ns which are more or less preva- 
lent. 1 think that perbaps the majority of those whom 
I address ure not addicted, and are not likely to be 


and 
person’s 


It is like the wind 


iniquity, but iu the 


addicted, at present ut any rate, to those rude and vul- 
gar outpouriogs, to that fusillade of oaths, that have no 
furce except among Men whose moultus are mud-geysers, 
that day by day throw out their contents, but tbat are 
prevented from beiog very mischievous because men 
for the most part keep out of their way. 

Men accusiom themselves to such irreverence in the 
use of words which are sacred thut ut last they cease to 
be words of power to them. Men swear by God, by 
the Almighty, by the Lord Jesus Christ, in a manner 
wuich shocks the feelings and wounds the hearts of true 
conscientious people. And they who thus addict them- 
selves to rudeness of speech violate the law of yood 
society. Not only that, but they doit uselessly. You 
do not give weight to what you ure suyiog in Coaversa 
tion by the employment of expletives. There is no 
statement which is more forcible than that which is 


expressed in simple langunge. And in giving way to 
tois babit you are doing vivlencs to the word of Ged, 
to your best moral instincts, and to your ideal of the 
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sanctity of your Ruler and your Judge; and I beseech 
of you who are beginning life to take heed to this 
tendency, and avoid it. Do not copy it, even though 
you see it in your superiors. Copy itfrom noone. If 
you have begun to indulge in it, stop, and reform your 
tongue. 

Now, I wish every one of you that have listened to 
me to-night would question himself closely ia regard to 
the lines upon which I have been speaking. Are you 
criminal in any of these respects? If you are, do 
you know how far you have gone? Is it not a matter 
that it is worth your while to think about? And are 
you so fortunate as to have a friend that is willing to 
tell you what he thinks about you (which is a very 
hazardous thing to do)? We have a great many seltish 
friends; we have a great many friends whose connection 
with us is formed on the principle, ‘‘ You fan me and I 
will fan you,” and who say pleasant things to us ex- 
pecting that we will say pleasant things to them in 
return; but how many of us have friends th: t say to us, 
‘I love you so that I desire to build you up in every 
excellence, and therefore I tell you your faults”? How 
many of us have friends, not that are given to imper- 
tinent interference with our affairs, but who run the 
risk of offending us by saying, ‘‘ Such and such things 
that you are doing are inconsistent with a true nature 
and with loveliness of character’? How many men 
will tell us just how we appear to them and just what 
is the average opinion of us throughout the circle in 
which we move? 

When a man is walking along the street he does not 
know what is thought of him by the group of persons 
whom he chances to pass; but no sconer has he got by 
them than they know the thoughts of each other about 
bim. If he is proud and vain in his bearing they whis- 
per one to another and say, ‘‘ What a peacock he is!” 

Now, why does not some one in the spirit of kind- 
ness tell him to bis face, ‘‘ You are a peacock; that is 
what people think, and that is what they say”? There 
are people who tell you your faults, but tbey tell them 
with the point of a pitchfork aimed at you, and you fire 
back again, and are too angry to be profited by the 
telling; but how many of you bave friends that will tell 
you your faults ina spirit of love? Your mother would 
have done it. She was your true friend. She hated 
evil in you because she loved you so that she could not 
bear to see it there. But how many persons are there 
who, if their mother is gone, and they are separated 
from home, have such friends? I do not ask how many 
of you have pleasant companions; I do not ask how 
many of you have friends who will divide with you the 
enjoyment of a social hour; I do not ask how many are 
willing to be made happy by you and to give you some 
happiness in return; I ask how many persons there are 
that so love you that they want you to be truer to your- 
self, more consistent with your ideal, better, more 
manly and more Christian. If a person finds such 
friends as these they are above price to him. 

We are forming many associations—Odd Fellows’, 
Masons’, Templars’, and so on;*we are uniting in bands 
of various sorts; would it not be a good thing for young 
men to form associations with five, ten or twenty per- 
sons in each, for clean-mouthedness in all matters of 
speech? Would it not be well for them to form assucia- 
tions for the purpose of overcoming t&ose little social 
evils which I have been depicting to-night? Or, if 
there are no formal associations, may there not be 
leagues between friends on these subjeets, with the 
understanding that the truth shall be spoken, and that 
nny of thought avd utterance shall be promoted’ 
‘You know (or it will be your fault if you do not knuw) 
which way you are going; and you should prepare 
yourselves accordingly. When men go into battle they 
say to each other, ‘“‘ If you are wounded I will help you 
out, and if I am wounded you shall help me out.” 
When you go into the battle of life you had better go 
with somebody to help you when you are wounded— 
with some companion who will see your danger and 
warn you of it if you do not see it yuurself. For re- 
member that though you may not be conscious of the 
dilapidation of virtues and tbe formation of latent evil 
habits in you, the work may be going on all the time. 
Your growth in goodoess or in vice does not depend 
upon whether you are conscious of it or not, 

We are all building a character. What that character 
is to be it doth not yet appear. We are working in the 
dark, as it were; but by every thought and action we 
are laying the stones, tier upon tier, that are going into 
the structure; and what it is to be the light of the 
eternal world will reveal. 

It is therefore wise for every man to pray, ‘Search 
me, O God; try me; and see if there be any evil way in 
me.”’ It is worth our while to go back to the Old 
Testament again, and say, ‘‘ Wherewithal sball a young 
man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto accord- 
ing to thy word.” 

The cleanest book, the most honorable book, the 
most manly book, the truest, the simplest and the 
noblest book that ever was written or thought of is this 
Book of God. In the Psalms of David, in tbe Proverbs 
of Solomon, in the whole New Testament, you cannot 
go amiss. There is not one place where y«u will be led 
down morally, where the ideal is pot noble, aud where 
it does not ascend higher and bigher till you stavd in 
Zio.. and before God. Make this Book the man of your 
cvunsel and your guide, the light to your feet, and the 
lamp to your path, and you will have need of no other 
guardian and no other guide. 





Science and Art. 











Tue Society oF AMERICAN ARTISTS.—The collection 
whose opening we announced last week proves to be some- 
thing unprecedented in the history of American exhibi- 
tions, It shows a strength and originality on the part of 
the rising school of younger artists which few had sus- 
pected, prior to the National Academy exhibition of last 
year. Not only is the introduction of a new element visi- 
ble in the pictures, but it is apparent also in the manner 
in which they are disposed on the walls. We regret to say 
that a thoroughly intelligent hanging committee has here- 
tofore been almost unknown in the annals of New York ex- 
hibitions. In the present one, however, the paintings have 
been grouped with a distinct regard to their relative value 
as regards intensity of color, and are moreover arranged 
judiciously in respect to the distance from which they are 
to be viewed. Paintings that are hung in the upper rows 
can be seen to advantage from the opposite side of the 
room, and as a rule those that are on the line are so placed 
because they are intrinsically entitled to that position. 
It is an innovation, too, that the names of the hanging 
committee are not given to the public. This is a good plan, 
in spite of the condemnation which it calls out from some. 
Upon the whole, the painting that remains most vividly 
in the memory is ‘‘ Mourning for Egypt’s First-Born,” by 
Charles Sprague Pearce. The motive is found in the 
familiar Bible narrative. Two figures, the father and 
mother of the dead child, sit on the stone floor of a stone- 
walled room, and between them 1s a painted case, like 
those which are found in the Egyptian catacombs. There 
is a terrible realism about the hopeless dejection of these 
half nude figures. Both of them, but especially the moth 
er, look as if a stunning blow had been dealt, from the 
effeet of which all the mental and bodily powers were ut- 
terly prostrated. It is the very abandonment of purely 
animal grief, unlighted by a ray of hope. While the pict- 
ure would be dreadfully depressing to have continually 
before one, it is unquestionably powerful as a work of art, 
and well worthy of a place in any collection. Walter 
Shirlaw sends two new paintings to the exhibition which 
do him credit, one of them, ‘‘ Sleep,” being especially well 
done. Mr. W. 5S. Chase is represented by a very striking 
figure, entitled, ‘‘ Ready for the Ride.” It is simply a lady 
dressed in a costume of the last century and drawing on 
her riding-gloves; but there is a richness of color in the 
whole composition which commands attention in spite of 
the pale and very unattractive face of the lady and the 
curiously green background against which she stands re- 
lieved. We can at this time mention no more of the 
admirable paintings which make up this very interesting 
exhibition; but we are fain to close with a protest against 
two small landscapes, which might have been done by a 
plasterer with his trowel, so piled up are they with im- 
pasted pigments. Admirable effects are sometimes gained 
by this impasting process, but_where it is carried to ex- 
cess, as in the present instance, the result seems to us quite 
useless as a work of art. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—Professor Chandler, in a lecture deliv- 
ered last week before the Academy of Sciences, described 
some of the newer photographic processes. One of the 
most interesting is that of Mr. Albert of Munich, who has 
discovered a process of photographing in colors. By the 
kindness of Edward Bierstadt, the lecturer said, he was 
able to exhibit pictures in three colors produced by the aid 
of the photograph by Albert, of Munich. The principle is 
very simple. The colored picture or landscape is thrown 
into the camera through a colored screen. It includes all 
that is yellow and all that is red. There is thus produced 
a silver negative of everything in the picture which is blue. 
This is transferred to the Albert-type plate with the aid of 
blue ink, and all the blue parts of the picture are printed 
upon the paper. The experiment is then repeated, except 
that by the use of a different screen an Albert-type 
plate of all that is yellow in the original picture is secured 
from this with yellow ink, and the yellow parts of the 
picture are printed upon the same sheet cf paper. The 
third Albert-type is then prepared in the same manner for 
the red portion of the picture, and these in turn are printed 
upon the same sheet of paper in red ink. Thus the Albert- 
type is produced by the combination of the three primary 
colors, which faithfully presents the contents of the orig- 
inal picture. The specimens exhibited by the lecturer were 
very remarkable, and indicate possibilities in this direction 
which may yet realize the wildest dreams that ever vexed 
the soul of an enthusiastic photographer. 


PHOTOGRAVURE.—The striking progress made in pho- 
tography and its kindred processes is wonderfully exem- 
plified in a plate recently prepared by Goupil, of Paris, 
and now to be seen at the New York establishment. It is 
a reproduction of a marine painting shown at last year’s 
salon in Paris, and so perfectly is the brush work ren- 
dered in the print (black and white, of course) that it is 
impossible without the aid of the sense of touch to convince 
one’s self that there are no inequalities in the surface 
whereby the light and shade effects are attained. The 
success of these heliotype processes (for photogravure and 
the rest are merely variations of the same method, as 
lately described by us in brief) seems to depend largely on 
the press-work, and in this special department the French 
workmen have no rivals. The best English etchers send 
their plates to Paris to be printed, and the secret of success 
has not yet been learned by non-residents in that artistic 
capital. It is singular that an operation apparently so 
mechanical should demand a special talent for its most 
perfect execution. 





—Good news,—that the Pope, by what he does not say as 
well as by what he does say, is going to discountenance 
Mariolatry. 

—In the Cleopatra salvage suit the English Court of Ad 
miralty has decided that the joint value of ship and cargo 
is $25,000. 

—Dr. Schlieman’s daughter is called Andromache by her 
classically-disposed papa, and the servant maids are re- 
spectively Penelope and Briseis. 

—The London bankers, Willis, Percival & Co., have 
failed. This house is one of the oldest in the English 
metropolis, its history dating back more than 200 years. 

—Don’t lose sight of Santo Domingo while watching 
affairs at the East. Baez's ‘‘army,” said to have been 
several hundred strong, was utterly defeated, according to 
the latest dispatches. 

—The Massachusetts State Temperance Alliance held 
rather a stormy annual meeting last week. Rev. W. M. 
Thayer, for many years its Secretary, is the Jonah who 
has been thrown overboard, and a Mr. C. F. Hovey takes 
his place. 

—Given a metal diaphragm connected with a steam 
whistle, arranged on the plan of Prof. Edson’s phonograph, 
and itis alleged that voices can be sent forth of such 
power that they can make remarks audible to a whole 
township at once. 

—Now that the Silver bill is out of the way Congress 
could not do better than take up in earnest the urgent 
work of making some suitable provision for the rapidly 
growing Congressional library, which numbers over 300,- 
000 volumes and 110,000 pamphlets. 

—Castelar says, in the Spanish Cortes, that Spain ought 
to possess Gibraltar. There is another poke in the just now 
extremely sensitive ribs of England. And the worst of it 
is, half the world at least will think the Spanish patriot is 
right. We do not belong to that half. 

—A woman living on a street of doubtful repute in Bos- 
ton has for pets a pair of lions twenty-one months old. 
They are large enough to be somewhat unmanageable, but 
at present the only safeguard between them and the public 
is said to be a wire door. Boston is beginning to feel un- 
easy. Symptom: a letter or two in the ‘“‘ Advertiser.” 

—Since the winter came in we have heard nothing of the 
Colorado beetle in his transatlantic relations. With the 
first days of spring, however, a Rev. Mr. Doherty, of Con- 
voy, Ireland, discovered one of the dreaded species in the 
folds of his coat. According to the Belfast ‘‘ News” the 
constabulary promptly took charge of him—presumably 
the beetle, or possibly both of them. 

—It has always been popularly supposed that of all the 
regular troops in the world the Papal Swiss Guards at the 
Vatican were least open to the imputation of mercenary 
motives. It is a pleasant custom, established by long 
usage, to give them three months’ extra pay on the death 
ofa pope. This time, however, the douceur was refused 
and mutiny was straightway threatened, 

—Drawing his inferences from the work of the Society 
of American Artists, Clarence Cook thinks that ‘‘ some- 
thing better than sewing machines and patent cow- 
milkers ” will be sent to the next international exposition 
from America, That will be very nice, Mr. Cook; but 
who will buy the “something better,” unless a market is 
found for the sewing machines and cow-milkers, and the 
rest? 

—Everybody, says Mr. Charles Wyllys Elliot, should 
have a hobby ; and no diffieulty need be had in the selec- 
tion, since the variety is so infinite. Fanny Brawne, whom 
Keats loved, had for her specialty the history of costume, 
‘in which,” we are told by Mr. Forman, ‘she was so well 
read as to be able to answer any question of detail ata 
moment’s notice.” But then Fanny Brawne did not live in 
the days of Worth, nor did she read ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar.’’ 

—Col. Ingersoll will have to mind his theological Ps and 
Qs when he goes into Maine to lecture, for among the Re- 
vised Statutes of that state stands the following provision: 
‘“Whoever blasphemes the holy name of God by denying, 
cursing, or continually reproaching God, His creation, 
government, final judgment of the world, Jesus Christ, the 
Holy Ghost, or the Holy Scriptures as contained in the 
canonical books of the Old or New Testament, or by ex- 
posing them to contempt or ridicule, shall be punished by 
imprisonment not more than two years, or by fine not ex- 
ceeding two hundred dollars.” 

—The Latin language still flourishes in Boston. The 
very streets are decorated with it. For a legend over the 
entrance door of the new Latin School-house in that city, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop proposes this : 


** Svc ingredere, up te ipso quotidie doctior ; sic egredere, ut in 
dies patria Christianeque reipublicwe utilior evadas. itp 
demum Gymnasium a te feliciter ornatum existimabitur. 


Which being interpreted reads : 


“So enter here that you daily may add something to your 
own learning; so go forth that you may be more and more 
useful to your Christian Commonwealth and country. Thus, 
at last, you shall be esteemed as having been happily an 
ornament to this school.” 


—It was boldly alleged by the late Mr. Garrick that a 
‘* fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,” but the satisfac- 
tion to be derived from the assertion is somewhat weak- 
ened in this latter day, by “‘lewd fellows of the baser 
sort” (Acts xvii., 5) at home and abroad. Something was 
said to these persons, in their domestic development, on 
our editorial page not long since, and now comes the an- 
nouncement from London that two or three hundred 
medical students in that city have been breaking up a 
meeting in the most blackguardly manner, simply because 
it was organized to oppose the practice of vivisection in 
anatomical investigations. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, March 4, to Saturday, 
March 9. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. wees. Saturday. 
Mar. 4. Mar. Mar. 9 








Gold (highest)... 
Legal lencers.. 


Government eile 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates,) 







5s, funded, 1881, r... 
5s — 1881, ¢c.. 

43o8, 189', r. 
448, '891, c. 
4s. registered, 191 
4s. coupon, 1907..... 
6s, currency, r..... 


Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, a one 
Alabama 6s, 1884.. 42 

























Alabama 8s, (884.. 42 YY. - 
Alabama Ss, 1888 .. 42 .Y. 6s. 9%.. 
Ala. 8s, Ala.&C,R. 5 -Y. 68, eke 
Ala. 88, of 18v2...... 20 | N.C. 68, &J... 15% 
Ala. 88, of 188% + 2 | N.C. fs,010,A.40.. — 
Ark. 6s, funded 17 | N.C.68,N.C.R.J.4&J.. 60 
Ark.7s,.L.R, 3 | N.C.68,N.C.K.A.&O. 65 
rk. is,M. & 3 | N C.66,c.off.J.4J.... 45 
A.7s,L.R.P.B.& 3 | N.C.6e,c-0ff.A.& O... 45 
Ark. 7s, M. O.& 3 | N.C. 63, F.A., 66.... 9 
Ark. 78, Ark.Ce 3 | N.C. 6e,F.A.,B.... 9 
Connecticutés...... 1108 | N.C. 6s) n.b.. J.&.J- 8% 
Georgia tis........... 99 | N.C. 6s,n.b.,A.40. 8% 
Ga.7s,new bonds. 10 4 N.C. 6s,8.T.,¢.1..... 2% 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.... 105 ee ao Z.vcce 2 
Ga. 7s,goid bonds.. 106 | do do Bosses 2 
1. coup. 6+, i879.... 100 | Ohio 6s, ’B1.......... 104 
li). War Loan..... oo MP 1 GROG, D., .2.0. 00000 108 
pees “1100 | Rhode Island és. /)! 168 
Louisiana ts. 57 | South Carolina fis.. 40 
La. new ponds. 57 | do J.&J.. 30 
La. 6s.new Fi'g D’t. 57 do ALO. W 
La. 7s, te ~ al 57 do 68 F.A. "6... w 
La. 6s, Levee Bd 57 40 68,L.C -&3 40 
La. 88, Levee Bas. 57 | do 66,.L.C. WUALAKO 40 
La. 8s, L. B, of 75... 57 | do Ts of '88.. ... 20 
La. 78, Consol ...... 825 do Non-tund.bds. 1 
La. is, Smal! Bds... 51 | Tennesseetis.old... 37 
Mich. 4s, 1878-79,.... 100% BD ves cccce 5 
Mich. 6s. 1883........ 10 do n.b., ecoe OD 
Mich. 7s, 189)........ — | Virginia tis. old. pense -- 
Mo. ts. due in 1878... 101 do 68, D.b. -. 30 
Mo. 68, due '82 or '83 103 do 6s. n.b. 30 
Mo. fis, due in 15%. 104% do 6a, convo. b. aT 
Mo. rs, due in i887. 105% do ex.mat. coup.. 5546 
Mo. 68, due in 1888.. 105 do 6a, con. 2d 8. 37 
Mo. 6s, — na 9) 09% do 68. defirreab. 4% 
Mo. 6s, A. d.’92 | D.C. 3.659, 1924. ..... 76 
Fag. be. deo Bi %.. — | D.C. small bas...... 76 
Han.&St.Jo.daue 8s — | D.C. reg. bds........ 76 





Foreign Exchange.— 


days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.83%@4.84% 4.85% @4.86% 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Mareh 9, 1878. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 14.830 pack- 
ages. Exports,3,579 packages. The market is dead 
and nominal, and probably may as well cal! it 1@5e. 
lower. Receipts are heavier than expected; and 
the unusually warm weather has had a depressing 
effect. The price list commences at 7@9c. for stale, 
lopg-stored or otherwise very comm )n stock, and 
10@12c. for solid Western store packed butter, or 
any common greasy, cheesy or partly rancid State 
butter, and so all al: ng up from say 12@18@20c, for 
fairish State stock asin quality. Twenty to twenty- 
four cents buys nice fresh fuctory Western make, 
and State butter has g t to be very good to com- 
pete with it. Buyers take this Western fresh mill 
butter in preference, and it is difficult te know 
what is to become of the early made State dairy 
butter. During the week there have been a num- 
ber of dairymen in with Southern tier county 
da'ries, and some are stiil here with them, and 
others have gone home, leaving the dairies on 
commission. Such dairies may be quoted at a 
wide range, say 2@28c. as in quality. But the 
great trouble to all appearances now is to clear up 
the balance of the old crop before new make 
presses for sale. The increase in exports this 
week is mostly for account of parties here. We 
hear of one prominent English house refusing t> 
receive consignments of butter without theiragent 
in New York should first approve of its quality. 
The market sums up like that of m st othersin 
the country—it is spasmodic, uncertain and con- 
fused in tts motion and values are very difficult to 
determine. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 14,205 
boxes, Exports, 27,789 boxes. A few fine white 
cheese are scarce here and holders have something 
to say about price, but the quvtations of other 
descriptions are nominal—best colored cheese, say 
L@l3ke ,and fine white cheese are so scarce it is 
bardly worth while to quote them. Probably the 
sales that have been made to shippers this week 
were pressed at private rates inside of former 
quoted prices. We quote same as before, but ap- 
pearances from now out look toward lower values. 

Eggs.—Receipts are liberal and lc. about an 
outside price. Fresh eggs, State or Western, 15@ 
léc. Limed eggs, nominal. 

Poultry.—Turkeys, 1l0@13c.; 
geese, I@iic.; ducks, 12@15ec. 

Beans.—Medium per bush., 
Marrows, $1.25@2. 

Beeswax.—2%@ cts. 

Dried Apples.— Fancy sliced are wanted. Other 
kinds negiected and prices numinal. We quote: 
Fancy sliced, 7@8c.; fair to good, 5@6c.; prime 
quarters, 5%@6c.; old stock, 3@4. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 
We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CoO., 
NEW YORK. 








chickens, 10@13c.; 


62 Ibs., $1.50@1.70; 











Fifty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


-| PENNSYLVANIA 


"|\Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE No. 510 WALNUT ST. 





Bonds and Mortgages, being al! first 
mortgages on improved property.. 
United States 5 per cent. loan, 1881..... 


$417,007 00 
152,250 00 





United States 6 per cent. loan, 1881. 31.959 10 
Philadelphia City loans..............+.+ 149,653 59 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad Company stock..... 15,250 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad Company 6 per cent. 
BOD sc cbnccedcccecascsesecccoedcesdscncse 10,500 00 
Pennsylvania Raiiroad Company first 
Mortgage 1OAN... 1... cecseeereeees 11,550 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company con- 
solicated sixes loan........ eneskivies 25,760 00 
Pennsyivania Railroad Company Navy 
Vard sixes JOaM........cee-eeeeee eee 10,000 00 
Philadeiphia and Reading Railroad 
Comp’y consolidated sevens loan 20,000 00 
Delaware Railroad Company mort- 
gage sixes loan..... eOeneceseeceoese 15.300 00 


Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany first mortgage sixes loan.... 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


25,750 00 








pany first mortgage sixes loan.... 42,000 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad COmpany first 
mortgage sixes loan.... ... ° 35,970 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 6 con- 
solidated mortgage sixes loap... 21,120 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy, and 
Lancaster Railroad Company first 
mortgage sixes lOAN............+.++ 20,600 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad 
Company first mortgage sevens 
DORM cn dcticdscntnns-dentccesccccsecens 25,625 00 
West Jersey Railroad Company consol- 
idated mortgage sevens loan...... 9.500 00 
Pennsylvania ana New York Canal and 
Railroad Company seven per 
GORA. MODs 0 ccoccscceccccccssccoscess. 26,640 00 
United Companies of New Jersey con- 
solidated mortgage sixes loan.... 60,900 00 
Southern Central Kailrvuad Company 
of New York second mortgage 
SAVORS BGIG BORBsccccsccecccsccveses 20,000 00 
American Steamship Company of 
Philadelphia 6 per cent. loan..... 11,100 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Company second 
MOFtPAGS LOAN... 22.2... ce. seeecenee 7,560 00 
Schuyikill Navigation Company first 
CARIN BOB is cdccnvacccsncccccces 7,291 v0 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
first mortguge sixes loan.......... 17,200 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
i Pi ccceasbetesthebie, vendions 29,870 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 
pany first mortgage sixes loan.... 7,300 00 
Delaware Division Canal Company 6 
POP COME. DOBRccccrcvceccs coccccoves 16,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Coa! and 
Iron Company seven per cent. bonds. 12,000 00 
Harrisburg City sixes loan.............- 18,000 00 
St. Louis City sixes loan ..........-...+++ 25,000 00 
Delaware Stute sixes loan... ........-.+ 21,000 00 
Camden County sixes !oan es 15,300 09 
Cincinnati City 7-310s loan....... ... 38,000 00 
Cincinnati City sevens loan............- 10,000 00 
Cincinnati City sixes loan......... rr az 00 
Pittsburgh City sevens loan............ 32.5.0 00 
Newark City sevens loan..............+- py 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock...............- 22,750 00 
Manayunk Gas Company stock......... 1,000 00 
Real Estate........... ° 96,700 Ou 
Accrued Interest...... 15,364 39 
IND ns cnccnsadrecsesessenste 1,000 00 
Cash tn Managers’ hands...............- 53,110 94 
Cash in Bank and Office........ eccceee ° 34,679 44 
$1,704. 181 36 


JOHN DEVEREUX,, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


January Ist, 1878. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 











hak onncscrs.coskenccccossbe ose $500,000.00 
Re-Insurance F eppeeeccosocse cocceseces 473,002 58 
Outstanding Liabilities ceccece 95,207.83 
oy aera epesue sce 53, 398.07 


Total Assets,...... oeescee $1,62 621,6 (693.4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 


BLES Ri HARDSON 
U : CO’S PERFECTED 
BUTTER Stas is recom- 


PERFECT he ugrieultural 








gavene perfect June gotee,qne 
is as harmless as salt. 
bottle colors 300 pounds, ene 
adas 5c. per pound to its selling 

value. Ask your druggist or 

merehant for it, or sena for 

Dr. A. H. STEVENS 
Treats a)l curable diseases successfully with elec- 
tricity, on an entireiy new principle. Is the old- 
os ana most experienced electrician in Pbila- 
hia, and makes consumption, dyspepsia, 

om all internal weaknesses vf both sexes a 


press, ot ‘aaa by thousands 

deseriptive circulars. WELLS, 

RICHARDSON Co., Proprs., 

specialty. A circu.ar contuining certificates and 

ont pereieeians sent free. Adaress A. H. STEVENS, 
9 


of the very best Dairymen. It 
C 0 L 0 R | Burlington, Vt. 
E.D., 1680 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. John Halifax, Gentieman, by Miss 


- A Woman- Hater, C. 


. A Daughter of Heth, by 
29. Nora’s Luve 7 est, by Maury Cecil Hay.. 
30. Her Dearest Fue, by Mrs. Alexander... 


3. The Woving O't, by Mrs. Alexander 
. The Mystery, by Mrs. Henry Wood.. 
. Antonina. by Wilkie Cu “ 
Ivanh: e, by Sir Waiter Scott.............06- 2 
. he Heirto Ashiey, by Mrs. H. Wood..... 

. White Lies, by Charles Reade 7 
. Mide-and Seek. By Wilkie Collins. 
. Hector Servadac, by Jules Verne 
. The Tower of Londun, 
. A Life’s secret, by Mrs. Henry Wvod,. .... 
3. Heritage of Langduaie, by Mrs. Alexander. 
. In Sik Attire, by Wilham Black 

. The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, by 


. Granville de Vigne, by “ Ourda”’ 
. Kilmeny, by William b 

52. ‘The Lust Bank 
. The Monarch of Mincing Lane, W.B ack 


. A Winter City, ne eon eves 
. Strathmure, by ** Ouida’ 
. A Voyage Kound ae World—South Ame 





* Dene Hollow, by Mrs. on. 
Voyage Round the Wurld—Zew Zealand, 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY, 





Kast Lynne, by Mrs. Henry Wood.... 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte......... 
Reade’s new novel 
The Black Indies, Julies Verne’s latest 
Lart cays of Pompeii. by Buiwer......... 


5. Ludy Adelaide’s Oath, by Mrs. H. Wvuod.. 


Aurora Floyd, by Miss M. KE. Braddon. 
Victor and Vanquished, by M.C. Hay 


A Suppleton, by Churies Reace 


NIMS. cccccce 


Woalhanm Bleek, .....0..50-coccccccesseces 





1ROK . 2.000 -cecceee 


Note, by Mrs. H. Wood. 


Under Two Flags, by “ Uu'da’ 


*Outda.”’.. 
. Folie- Seis by “* Ouioa. 





DY JUSS VEFue...-cccccccccscccccccccees 


Rury O’More, by Samuel L ver. ....... 
Castle Water, by Mrs. Henry Wood... 
Five Weeks 10 a Balloon, Jutes Verne.. 
To the Bitter End, Miss M. BE, Braddon. 
Middiemarch, by George BEocccccccees 
ATVladne, DY * OUI.” .. ...cceeeeeeess 

Meridiaua, by Jules V MORE st <nhages 
Bessy Kane, by Mrs, Henry Wood. 
Kupert Hall, by Mrs. Henry pees. 
Tne Kur Country, by Jules Verne..... 
Tne New Magdaien, by Wilkie C vilins. ‘ 
Mistress ana Maid, by Miss Mulock.. 











itiam Black.... 





- Love Me Littie. Love Me Long, C. Keade.. 10 
- The Queen of Hearts, by Wilkie Collins. 10¢ 
. Handy Andy, by samuel Lover.............. 20c 










W. H. Ainsworth... 









The Noblemen’s Wife, by Mrs. H. Wood. 














Masterman Keady. by Captain Marryat. ae 


. The Head of the Fam'ly, by Miss Mulock.. 2 


The Haunted Tower, by Mrs. Henry Wo 


a 


The Twin Lieutenants, by Alex. Dumas... 


Half a Million of Movey. by Kdwards.... 


Charies O’Mailey, the Irish Vraguuon, by 


Charles Lever (Triple Number) 


Rattlin, the Reefer, by Captain Marryat... 
A Blue Stocking, by Mrs. Annie Eawaras.. 


Joshua Marvel, by B. L. Farjeon 


Mr. Midshipman Kasy, by Captain Marryat. 






7. Auam Bede, by George Eliot. . ..........+- ) 

8. The Arundel Motto, by — oe — 10c 
9. Old Myddleton’s Money, ger .. Uc 
10. The Woman in White, by Witkie G : = age lve 
il. The Mili on the Floss, by George Elivt.... 2c 
12. 1'he American Senator, vy Trojlope........ 20c 
13. A Princess of Thule, by William Bilack.... 20¢ 
l4. The Dead secret, by Wilkie Collins......... i0c 
15. Romoia, by George Eii0t............-sseeceee 20c 
16. The Knglish at the North Pole, Verne..... 10c 
17. Hidden Periis, by Mary Cecil Hay.......... luc 
18. Baroura’s Histury, Amelia B. Kawards,.... 20c 
¥. A Terribie Temptation, by Chas. Reade.... 10c 
20. Old Curiosity Shop. by Charlies Dickens.... 10c 
21. Foul Play, by Charles Reade................. Ue 
22. Man and Wife, by Wilkie Collins. ‘00 20¢ 
24. Tbe Squire’s Legacy, by Mary ¢ . Hay’. seace Oe 
24. Never Lou Late vo Mend, by C. Reade...... : 








T- 
$on, BF SUIGD FERRO i icdcece ccc sccccccsccece i 
. Silas Marner, by Geo TEe MICE, ccvcccccccsces 0 
. Chandus, Dy * Owida”’....... woccccccccces oe 2Uc 
. A Voyage Kound the World—Australia, by 
Jules VEIN. .... oe eeees oe ceeesevverrernes 
Béb bée; or, ‘two Little wegeu Shoes, wed 


78, Griffith Gaunt, by Charles Keade.... 1U¢ 
79. Madcap Violet, by William Black 20 
SU. Duniei Der nda, by Gevrge Eli-t. . We 
SI. Christian s Mistake. by Miss Mulock 10e 
82. My Mother and I, Miss Muluck...... luc 
83. Verner s Pride, by Mrs. Henry Wo 20¢ 
84. 20,000 Leagues under the Sea, by J. V erne.. llc 
85. Marjorie Brace’s Lovers, Mary Patrick..... 1c 
86. Put Yourself in His Piace, ( has. Keade.... 26c 
87. A Journey to the Center of the Kurth, by 
SERS VOTO eo coca sccncessccoscccces 10c 
88. Two jasewas, by "Miss Mulock.....--...... luc 
89. The L ore ois of Arven, by M. K. Braddon.... We 
91. The Woman’s Kingdom, Miss Mulock...... 10c 
92. Mrs. Huatiburtun’s Troubles, by Mrs. H. 
WE cane 05 ocaseepnivenstabscescocsensoeces 20c 
94. The Law and the Lady, Wilkie Collins..... l0c 
%. Dead Men’s Sbves, Miss M. BK. Braddoa. 2uc 
96. Love’s Victory, by KB. L.. Farjeon............ 10 
i. Mysterious Island—‘ he Secret of the 
Isiand, by Jules Verne.........00. eesscces 10c 
98. Harry Lurrequer, by Cuaries Lever......... we 
100. A Tale of T'wo Cities, Churies Dickens...... lc 
wi. A Nobile Life, by Miss Mulock. 0c 
vw. Hara Times, by Charies Dicken ite 
103. A Brave Lacy, by Miss Muluck. ina ae 
104, Peep o’ Day, by J +bn Banim...........-..- . We 
luo. Atthe Si.n of the Siiver Flagon. by B. i. 
PUD gnc’ oeecesccenswasene od sorcnspocces 
106. The Master of Greylands, by Mrs. H. Wood. 
107. Blade-v’-Grass, by B. L. Fasjeon.......... 
1u8. The Sea-King, by % aptain Marryat.......... 1 
09. Eieanvr’s Victory, by Miss M. E. Braddun.. % 
i100, The Giris of Feversbam, by Florence 
BEOONGOR cccccces -_ cnccccessccccsnercecesces 0c 
lil. A Tour of the World in Eighty Days, by 
BUIGR TOERB..0.- cccvsece vesccesessocesesens 10. 
112, Hard Cash, by Charles pone je.. 20¢c 
113. Guiden Grain, by B. L Farjeon.. ——— coce 108 
1i4. Darreli Markham, Miss M, &. Braddon..... ivc 
115. Within the Maze, by Mrs. Henry Wood.... 20c 
lis. Pauline, by L. B. Walford... .........eeeeees 0c 
117. The Femaie Minister, by Eugene Lies 1c 
is. Great Expectotions, by C noses Dickeus... 20e 
119. Petrouel, by tlure.ce Marryat.......... We 
120. Rumacce of a Puor Youne y by oO. 
DEINE. 2 cc 00ccescse.. » -cogebednensbeces cose 100 
121, A Life tor a Life, by Miss REE ccs ccbes 20 
122. The rrivatecrsman, by ¢ ae penengems.. 10c 
124. lrisn Legeods, by Samuel Lover...........- 10c 
124. Squire Treviyn’s Heir, by Mrs. hi. wees... . We 
125. Maury Bart_n, vy Mrs. Guskell .......... . 0c 
126. Krema, by R. v. BlIOCHMOPO. 6.2..-0ccccccccce le 
i. a My Laay pamon. by Mrs. Gaskell. 0c 
. Cousin Phillis, by Mrs. Gaskell.............. Uc 
13s. The 1 tagged Jew (first haif), by Eugene | 
129. The Waniering Jew (second half), by Eu- 
WD BD. ce. swsnccsocce comcenscaseesee. ove 20c 
130. Serm ns Out ‘of Church, by Miss Mulock... 10c 
181. Michael Stroguff, by Jules Verne............ 10¢ 
132. Juck Hinton, by Charles Lever.............. UC 
1%. My Brother's Wi.e, by Amelia B. Kawards 10c 
135. Agathu’s Husband, by Miss Mulock......... lw 
136. Katie Stewart, by Mrs. Oliphant. ...... 
137. A Kent in a Cloud, by “harles Lever... . 
1o8. What He Cost Her, by James er 
140. The Lady Lisle, by Mrs. Braddon . 
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| 28 
30c | 


10c | 


We | 244. Oliver ‘T'wist, Charles Dickens. 
20c | 285. C 
10e | 235. 








The Russ an Gipsy, by Alex. Dumas........ 0c 
Arthur O'Leary, by Charles Lever. 20e 
153. . _t. > , See ee We 
154. A Point of Honor, by Mrs. Annie Edwards 10c 


= > The Count of Monte-Christo, Alex. Dumas 40c 
The King’s Own, by Captamw Marryat. We 


er, Hand and Glove, by Amelia B Edwards... 10c 
158. Treasure Trove, by Samuel Lover qa 
59. The Phantom Ship, by Capt. Marryat..... We 
160. The Black Tulip, by Alex. Dumas........... ie 
161. The World Well Lost .... . ....ccseeceee. Ue 
162. Shirley. by Currer Bell (¢ *harlotte Bronte). We 
164. Frank Mildmay, by Captain Marryat ...... Wc 


ies. A Ye ung Wife's Si ry,by Harriette Bowra 


165. A Modern Minister (Vol. 1.), Chevelly 
rrr Te et Tr Te 10 
166. The Last Aldini, by George Sant Wc 


167. The — 8 Necklace, by Alex. sanaie.: 
regan, by Charles Lever. ° 
169. St. Patrick’s Kve, by Charles Lever. 

i0. Newton Forster. by Captain Marryat . 
Hostages to Fortune, by Miss Braadon.. 
172. Chevaiier de Maison Rouge, by Dumas.... 
173. Japhet in Search of a Father, by Captain 





MUIryAal...-.. . 20.22 sevececrnes cseeeeeees e 

174. Kate 0’ Donoghue, by Charles Lever..... ze 

175. The Pacha of Many Tales, Capt. Marryat. lhe 

1i6. Percival Keene, by Capt. Marryat........... ie 

177. * Cherry Rioe,” by Helen B. Mathers....... 2c 

178. Rare Good Luck, by R. EK. Francilton llc 
179. == pd of a Crime (Vol. J), by V letor | 

pees 0655000000000602000810000. 6000000000 Oc 

180. Pe by Wilkie Collins. ic 











+s. Beatrice Buville, by * Ouida” ) 
Juliet’s Guardian, by Mrs. Cam eron........ ie 
ek Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott .......... me 
84, The Countess ce Charny, by Alex. Dumas Wc 
185. The Little Savage, by Captain Marrvat..... 10c 
186. * Good-Bye, Sweetheart, “ Rhoda Brough- 
BONE. 50s nc cs0ccccc eens 000000606000006006.00000 10 
187. David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens..... y 


188. Nanoo, by Alexander Dumas 
189. ‘The Swiss Family Robinsun. 
1%. Henry Dunbar, by Miss M. E. Braddon 
191. My Lacy’s Money, by Wilkie C ollins.. 
192. The Three Cutters, by Captain Marryat 


194. Memoirs of a Physician, by Alex. Duc 

iM. ‘Tbe Conspirat. rs, by Alexander Dumas.. 

= Madame Fontenoy.. .... .......ssscccsssocces 1 
Heart of Mid- Lothian by Sir Waite ar Scott MWe 

ir. ‘No Intentions,” by Florence Marryat..... 20¢ 
. Isabel of Bavaria, by Alexander Dumas.... lc 

i ag. Settiers in Canada, by Captain Marryat.... llc 

20). Nicholas Nickieby, bv Charles Dickens.... 20c 

aul. Catherine Bium, by Alexander Dumas..... 10c 

2. Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, by George Fliot.... le 

203. Cloister and the Hearth, oY Cc has. Reade... 20c 


204. The Young Llanero. W. HB. Kingston.. 

205. The oo of Paris (iret balt), by Ku- 
gene & 20 

205. The Mveteries of Paris (second half). by 
SCugene sue 2 

205. The Poon of Asps, Florence Marryat 
27. The Children of the New Furest, by Capt. 
BEGET IOS. ccccccvccscses ce _etesces 
2¢8. North and south, by Mrs Gaskell.. 

209. A Jewel of a Girl (A Novel).... 
210. Young Musgrave, by Mrs. ~ iphant. e 











211. Randolph Gurdon, by * Oure 1 
212. Sriaedier Frederick, by kre kmann- “Cha- + 
SRR Re eee OO OOO twee eee SHE eeeeeeeeee 1c 
213. _ a Rudge, by Charles Dickens. 20c 
4. Winstowe, by Mrs Leith-Aoams ......... 10e 
215. Birds of Prey, by Mies M. E, Braddon...... 2c 
216. Legends of ‘the Biuck Watch, by orant.... lc 
217. fhe Saa Fortunes of Rey. Amos Barton. 
hk ES 10c 
218. Dombey and soo, by Charles Dickens...... 2c 
219. “ My Own Child,”’ by Florence Marryat.... 1c 
220. George Canterbury’s Will. by Mrs. H. 
|. area tie Te 





221. Poor Zeph. ‘by FW. Robins 
222. Last of tue Mohicans, by C ope 





22:. The Marriage Verdict, by Alex. Dumas.. lOc 
224. The beer siayer, by J. Fentmore C voper.. We 
225. The Two Destinies, by Wilkie Co:lins...... 0c 
224. The Path-fioder, by J. Fenimore Ceoper... Itc 
222. Hannah, by Miss Mulock.................+- - he 
228. The Kegent’s Daughter. by Alex. Dumas.. Ic 

2¥. The Pioneers, by J. Fenimore Cooper...... U 


¥. The Pioneers, by J. Fenimore C wingeones 
. Little Grand, by “ Ouida” ra 
2%1. The Prairie, by J. Fenimore Cor ‘per 

A Dark Night’s Work, by Mrs. Gaskell 
253. The Pilot, by J. Fenimore Cooper 


232. 








234. The Tender Reculiectiuns of lrene Mac- 
MT sh) stanscababhnkocka. dakedaudhbhh We 
235. An Open Verdict, by Miss M. K. Braddon... 20c 
24. Shepherds Alland Maidens Fair.. ow 
237. Tne Wandering Heir, by Cnaries Reade coe OC 
2'8. Beatrice, by Juua Kavanagh.... .... - Be 
e | 239. No ‘Th roughtare, by Dickens and C ollins. i0e 
> | 240. The Laure! Bush, iby Miss Mulock.. . We 
Be © me ear . a 
242. Three Feathers, “y Wm. BiaCK.. cccce cooces We 
243. Daisy Nichol, by Laay Hardy ............... 10c 
244. The Three Guardsmen, by Alex. Dumas.... 20¢ 
245. Jack Manly, by James Grant ..........00005 Wc 
“46. Pea Woffington, by Charies Reade.......... 0c 
247. Martin Chuzziewit, by Charles Dickens..... 20c 
248 “Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” Farje Jn... We 
2. Cecil Castlemuaine’s Guge, by “Uurda.”...... We 
20. No Name, by Wilkie VCoilins. . We 
2u i Lady Audley’s Secret, by Miss Braddon.... le 
254. The O-toroon, by Miss Braddon............- lc 

5. Lothar, by Benjamin OS eee 

3%. Lord Oakburn’s Duughters, by Mrs. Henry 
WP 006 os +0ennenn00ss~secenenesgnsenanens 2c 
. That Buy ‘of Norestt’s, by Charies Lever... 10c 
258, & Phetio. BF. GRO DUGROND..0.00-0ccceccccce por 10c 


88 
204, V “ee pees Vox (First Half), by Henry Cock- 








4° Viiserabae s—Fantine, Victor Hugo..... 
262, Les Miserables—Cosette, Victor Hugo..... 
263, Les Miserables—Marius, Victor Hugo 
264. Les Miserubles—st. Denis, Victor Hugo.. 
25. Les Miserables- Jean Va'jean. Victor Hugo 10c 
266. Jucob Faithtul, by Captain Marryat......... 10c 
207. The Last of the Haddons, by Mrs. Newman luc 
= The Forty- five Guarasmen, by Alex.Oumas 20c 
Red as a Kose is She, Khoda bronshtes.. . 0c 
a The Jiit, by Charlies Keade... ... _ ......- Uc 
«71. The Diary of a Physician (First Half), by 
NGS TOKIO 6 o0ccccccescsesecgnnecgeecss 
271 The Diary ofa Sayeenn (Second Half), by | 
ND Wr NUR 2000 ccccscesccnoncennoccpes 
272. The Cricket ping “the Hearth, by Charles — 
MOMROORs cs cnccencee, canine sonnescraues 
273. Snarieyyow; «r, The Dog Fiend, by C aptain 
pat 





MINIs 0 oinsse posnecses-esnees 

24. Ten Thousand a Year (First Ha 
OD Pics. ccngcensccgeshesecscnnecesss tes 20¢ 

274. Ten Tovusand a wlonend (Secund Half), by. 
oe Warre 











uD: ©. G6008+0000-000eRsecobae bigenbeensene 10c 
276. The rane of the Duke of Savoy, Dumas. . l0c 
| 277. Brother Jacob, vy George Eliot ............- 10c 
278. Six Years Later. by Alex. | — AS 20c 

| 2% A Leaf in a storm, by “Outda.”.............- 10c 
| = The Wreck of the Grosvenor. .............- We 
. Lady Marabout’s Troubles, “Ouida.” ....... 10c 

282. Pour Jack, by Captain Marryat TTTTT TTT Tee 10c 
2S. Twenty Yeurs After, Dumas.. 20c 





meth up asa fiower, Khoda Broughton. 
The Channings, Mrs. Henry Wood....... .. 20c 
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Newsdealers at market prices, and sent, postage prepaid, 
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FANCIED INSULTS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WarRD BEECHER. 


ly close proximity to that disagreeable habit of 
- ‘grumbling’ over small and transient discom- 
forts, which all must experience in some degree, 
stands another trouble which is made a fruitful 
source of complaint, and vf which we hear much 
more than is warranted when carefully examined. 
We refer to the growing habit of seeing, or rather 
imagining, insults or rudeness in every look, word or 
movement of those with whom these over-sensitive 
people are occasionally brought in contact. 

Young ladies not quite out of their teens, who in 
olden times were called young girls, are particularly 
in danger of allowing their flighty imaginations to 
run away with them. They often, under the foolishly 
mistaken idea that it will add to their importance, 
search for something on which they can construct an 
adventure—however undesirable—until they see, or 
think they see, with optics sharp those things that 
wiser persons never suspect or see the least founda- 
tion for. 

Now, mothers must be held accountable in a large 
measure for most of the mistakes of this kind into 
which their daughters fall. When their girls come to 
them with startling reports of fancied wrong, or 
insolence to which they imagine they have been sub- 
jected in crossing a ferry, or in cars or omnibus, it is 
very unwise for mothers to accept the statement with- 
out a careful and rigid examination, and cross- 
examination, and a plain, quiet, unvarnished recital 
of all the reasons which led the daughter to suppose 
an iusult was intended. 

Wedo not believe that in one case ina hundred a 
good, sensible mother will see the slightest foundation 
for her daughter’s wild fancies. Having thoroughly 
sifted the story until convinced that it is all a delu- 
sion, if she will kindly but firmly explain the great 
necessity there is for every girl—everybody indeed, 
old or young—to keep strict guard over the imagina- 
tion, which is always a safe and pleasant servant, but 
a treacherous and dangerous master, it will never, 
except in extreme cases, be a difficult task to subdue 
this tendency to exaggeration before it becomes 
established and unmanageable. 

It is not always the young girls or boys (for exag- 
geration and imagination’ are quick-growing plants, 
easily cultivated in both sexes) that see slights, rude- 
ness and insults through magnifying glasses, for this 
habit is found clear down to old age; but we think 
when induiged in even in mature age it will be found 
that sensible, judicious mothers were wanting in their 
childhood. Though ready to start into vigorous 
growth with children of both sexes, yet its repression 
is, if possible, more important in our girls, for it is 
almost disreputable for a woman to suppose herself 
insulted; sober people are inclined to feel that there 
must have been some little imprudence, perhaps un- 
consciously, on the lady’s part which encouraged the 
bold step on the part of the insulter. If a lady is 
quiet, modest, and not inclined to make herself con- 
spicuous in public conveyance or elsewhere by loud 
talking and laughing, we do not think she need fear 
any rude familiarity at all approaching an insult 
She might travel alone with safety from one end of 
the continent to the other, as free from molestation 
or annoyance as if in her father’s house. But we 
have noticec with pain, very often, the boisterous, un- 
ladylike manner which young girls, or young ladies 
as we suppose they term themselves, indulge in when 
traveling or going fiom one part of the city to the 
other. If they take occasion to entertain each other 
with jests and recitals quite too near to coarseness in 
public places, is it strange that persons of the baser 
sort should feel that they were safe in taking liberties 
of speech or look that they would not dream cf were 
their deportment quiet and ladylike? 

An elderly lady of our acquaintance has been called 
to pass from one part of our cities to the other very 
often, and in all kinds of conveyances, for many 
years; she has traveled over various parts of our 
country, and often entirely alone, but has never but 
once felt that she was insulted. On this occasion, 
when in haste to catch a boat just ready to start, the 
man at the chain called out, as she thought, roughly, 
‘Hurry up! old woman!” The look of scorn and 
indignation she cast upon him as she stepped aboard 
should have quite demolished him! 

“Old woman’ indeed! She had never before 
heard that term used, or thought of it, as having any 
possible connection with ber. In amost stately man- 
ner she walked through the cabin, and stood outside 
to cool off and try to quiet the indignation she felt 
continually surging up at such an—insult! She did 
not stop to count the years that had passed since her 
youth was an unquestioned fact. But the offensive 
term rang in her ears all the way from the boat to 
her home as something uncalled for and rudely in- 
sulting. This seems very foolish and childishly 
weak; but she then thought she “ did well to be an- 
gry.’ When, however, she reached her own room, 
and stood before the mirror, she awoke to the fact 
that the simple-hearted boatman was perfectly cor- 
rect, and she was a supremely foolish ‘old woman.” 

Now, we believe that half the complaints of insults 





of which we hear so much, both in general conversa- 
tion and reported in the newspapers, if looked at 
soberly would have just about as much reality as we 
found in this, our first and last insult. Let mothers 
warn their daughters against courting rudeness by 
bold, noisy and unladylike behavior, both at home 
and abroad, but most particularly when going to 
school, shopping, riding, or going to places of public 
amusement. Thus watched over by mothers, if they 
have secured their daughters’ love and reverence, 
they will escape all molestation. Unless a man is in- 
sane, really, or, worse, intoxicated, we do not believe 
a lady will be molested by look, word oract. Buta 
woman who forgets that modesty and delicacy of de- 
portment are her true safeguard challenges over- 
familiarity, rudeness and insults. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Can you tell us what are Westphalia loaves and 
how to make them? The title is tempting. 

Answer.—Grate a quarter pound of uncooked ham 
and mix with one pound grated potatoes, raw, but of 
a mealy nature; add two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two of cream, and two eggs well beaten. If this 
quantity does not make it moist enough, add more 
cream and one more egg; but the mixture must not 
be too moist. Beat all well together till very light, 
then make into small balls, and fry in hot lard till a 
light brown. Serve with brown gravy, quite thick, 
and garnish with fried parsley. Itis very nice. But 
we fail to see why it is called *‘ loaves.”’ 

Question.—Please give receipt for cheese omelet. 

Answer.—Butter the sides of a deep dish and cover 
with thin slices of rich cheese. Lay over the cheese 
thin shees of well-buttered bread, first covering the 
cheese with a little red pepper and mustard; then 
another layer of cheese. Beat the yolk of an egg in 
a cup of cream—milk will do—and pour over the dish, 
and put at once into the oven. Bake till nicely 
brown. Serve hot, or it will be tough, hard and 
worthless. 

Question.—How should sweetbreads be broiled ? 

Answer.—Soak an hour in salt and water. Drain. 
Parboil, then rub well in butter, and broil. Turn 
often, and each time they are turned roll them in a 
plate of hot melted butter, so they need not become 
hard and dried. 
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THE J. J. J. 
By ROossITER JOHNSON. 

NEW scholar who made his appearance at our 

school one morning attracted considerable at- 
tention. He had a high forehead, large eyes, and a 
wonderfully expressive, mobile mouth. When he 
had become generally acquainted and familiar, we 
found that he could almost transform himself into 
another person—or into several other persons succes- 
sively—by simply changing his 1no0uth. We found, 
too, that he was a wonderful story-teller and joker; 
and he was so original in all his ways, so entertaining 
in his talk, so full of suggestions, plans, and expe- 
dients for enjoyment, that he soon became a general 
favorite and had a host of followers. His name was 
Eliphalet Meech. 

Of course all this excited more or less envy and 
jealousy on the part of certain other boys who had 
been acknowledged leaders, and who saw their stand- 
ards gradually deserted. 

But the new hero was so thoreughly good-natured, 
and produced so much amusement which all could 
enjoy, and which none of us could help enjoying, that 
the most jealous of them could scarcely hold a con- 
tinuous feeling of resentment or refuse to join in the 
general admiration. Their wisest course was ob- 
viously to bow to fate, acknowledge his superiority, 
and become his lieutenants, rather than mauntain 
their independence and lose their followers. This all 
of them eventually did; all save one. 

* Monkey ” Roe was a thoroughly good fellow; but 
he was fond of power and popularity, and would not 
readily surrender what he considered rightfully his 
own, what he had fairly earned and long enjoyed. He 
never recognized the leadership of Meech, and never 
would. 

Among Meech’s other doings was the organization 
of a secret society. It was a crude affair at first, but 
it gained such immediate fame that he developed and 
elaborated the plan till a regular rite of juvenile 
masonry was established among the boys, and no tor- 
ture, bribe, or ingenuity of questioning could have 
extracted one of its secrets from any of them. 

The woodshed belonging to the schoolhouse was a 
large, light structure, made by setting posts into the 
ground to the depth of a few inches, and nailing 
boards to them. It had no window, but sufficient 
light came through the cracks. There were large 
double doors, which were opened only in autumn 
when the winter supply of wood was put in, and were 
then fastened with a heavy hasp and padlock. In 
the side toward the schoolhouse was a small door. 

It was late in spring when the J. J. J. (for such, to 
outsiders, was the mysterious designation of the so- 
ciety) came into existence, and its meetings were held 
in the shed, then nearly empty. 

Meech was on the best of terms with his school- 





fellows; but of course he could not admit all of them 
to membership in the order, for a secret shared with 
everybody would be no secret atall. When anyone 
applied for admission, he always said he would refer 
it to the Grand Council, and professed to have very 
little voice in the matter; but it was known that he 
was the chief officer, and it was pretty certain that 
no one would be either admitted or excluded without 
his sanction. 

The meetings were held frequently, during inter- 
mission or recess; and great was the curiosity to find 
out what was going on within the shed, or “ lodge,” 
as the initiated called it. There was always noise 
enough, and apparently fun enough, judging from 
the shouts of laughter. But though the shed was full 
of cracks, the meetings were always so well attended 
that, to one peeping through, little or nothing was 
ever Visible except the backs of the crowd who stood 
around the sides of the lodge-room while Meech and 
the Grand Council carried on the m:'sterious proceed- 
ings in a ring in the center. 

The initiation of new members seemed to be the 
favorite rite; amd there was abundance of talk, out- 
side as well as inside, of *‘ riding the goat.” The goat, 
which we had good reason for suspecting was in the 
form of a long, round, smooth stick of wood, seemed 
to be a very fractious animal indeed. I believe he 
never failed to bunt his head violently against the side 
of the lodge when a candidate for membership was 
sitting astride of him. It was understood that the 
candidate must succeed in riding him without falling 
off before he could be admitted to full membership. 
But if you fell the first time you could have another 
trial—in fact, as many trials as you pleased; and the 
riding was so fascinating that no one was ever known 
to give it up and retire defeated, though there were 
some perpetual apprentices. 

The first password, “ lignumvitz” (supposed to be a 
very hard word), leaked out somehow, and at the 
next meeting a dense crowd of outsiders jammed 
themselves against the door in ove compact mass, all 
yelling ‘‘ Lignumvit#!” and demanding admittance. 

Meech opened the door and blandly invited them 
to walk in; then he quictly walked out and went 
away, followed by the Grand Council aad all the 
J.J.J.8. He soon changed the password and estab- 
lished a discipline which prevented any more reve- 
lations. 

Monkey Roe had never joined, and it was now 
becoming pretty serious for him. The school-room 
was lonesome, and the play-ground dombly so. He 
started an Anti-Secret Society, proclaiming that he 
was opposed to the principle of secrecy, and reading 
to the boys copious extracts from three or four 
old anti-Masonic tracts which he bad found in some 
dusty garret. But he found it necessary to establish 
acertaip amount of secrecy in order to maintain his 
own organization, which thereby became virtually a 
secret society. This, however, would not have 
harmed it, for school-boys are not wont to make any 
such nice distinctions. The fatal difficulty was that 
all the most desirable boys had been taken into the 
J.J.J., and there was no good material for the for- 
mation of any rival society. The Anti-Secret league 
was a fore-doomed failure, and its founder became 
the most melancholy ‘‘ monkey” leversaw. But he 
was still able to “ hoe his row,”’ as the sequel proved. 

One day I saw that a change had come over him. 
He had brightened up wonderfully, and I knew 
something was in the wind. I saw him once in ear- 
nest consultation with Johnny Garnett. Johnny was 
a quiet boy, who only came to school a part of the 
time, staying away the other part to drive a team for 
his father. 

I knew that an important meeting of the J. J. J. 
was to be held on the next Thursday evening. Thurs 
day noon Roe took me aside and said, 

“Tf you go and sit on Simpson’s fence at eight 
o'clock to-night, and sit there a while, perhaps you'll 
see something worth going for—especially if you 
don’t tell anybody.” 

I thought it was possible there might also be a little 
something worth seeing before that hour, so I was on 
the fence at half past seven. Simpson lived directly 
opposite the school-house, and my seat commanded a 
full view of the lodge- 

I had not been there very long when I saw a boy, 
who looked very much like Roe, on the roof of the 
lodge, fixing an iron hook under the edge of it on the 
side toward me. He soon disappeared, and then | 
saw a commotion ina large locust tree that stood in 
the girls’ play-ground, beyond the ludge. I walked 
around the school-house, and saw a pulley fixed toa 
limb of this tree, and a rope extending irom the 
lodge to the pulley and thence to the ground. Roe 
had just completed a measurement, and was tying 
a knot in the rope at a point between the lodge 
and the tree. 

Behind a clump of bushes I saw Johnny Garnett 
with his father’s team, the horses wearing their har- 
ness but no wagon being in sight. 

I walked back, and resumed my seat on the fence. 
It grew dark rapidly, and pretty soon Fred Barnard 
came and sat on the fence bevide me, and then Johnny 
Baker, and then others, till there were more than the 
fence could hold. I found that Roe had told each of 
them just what he had told me. 

And now it was evident that boys were arriving at 
the lodge and passing inside of it, some of them carry- 
ing heavy baskets. There was a glimmer of a candle 
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through the cracks, and then another and another, 
till it was brilliantly illuminated. In the course of 
an hour it became as full as a hive, and sounds of 
revelry were heard, laughter and the clinking of 
dishes. 

Suddenly one of the fire-companies, popularly 
known as the Red Rover Three, came whirling up the 
street. 

** Where's the fire?” demanded the fireman excitedly. 

“There,” said Roe, who seemed to have accom- 
panied him, and pointed at the shed, where the bright 
light was streaming from every crevice. 

The box of the engine was full of water, and while 
the firemen were adjusting the hose, which occupied 
not more than half a minute, I saw that Roe stepped 
up to the small door of the shed and noiselessly 
hooked it on the outside. 

The instant the water burst from the nozzle in a 
stream directed toward the shed, Roe gave a shrill 
whistle, and then we heard the crack of a whip and 
the rattle of harness in the girls’ play-ground. The 
shed, with a creak and a groan, rose into the air like 
the lid of a trunk, pivoting on the edge farthest from 
us. 

For one instant, hardly a second it seemed, the flar- 
ing lights, the banquet table, and the revellers around 
it, were plainly visible. The next instant all the 
lights were put out, and everything completely 
drenched down, by the flood of water. 

Then we heard another whistle, somebody in the 
girls’ play-ground said ‘** Back, Dobbin!” and the 
shed descended quickly to its former position on the 
ground. 

Yells and exclamations of every conceivable kind 
were beard inside, and there seemed to be a general 
rush for the door. But it was securely fastened. 
While they were throwing themselves against it, and 
the goat was heard trying to bunt off a board from 
the side of the lodge, the shadowy forms of a score of 
boys who seemed to come from nowhere, joined by a 
dozen who jumped down from the fence, ran up to 
the scene of the trouble. As they arrived in front of 
the lodge which had now become a prison-house, a 
voice that could not be wholly disguised by the 
trumpet it spoke through cried: 

“ Three cheers for the Jolly Jing Jangs!”’ 

The cheers were given with a will, so that for the 
moment they drowned the tumult inside. Then, as 
the board which the goat had been bunting at burst 
off, these mysterious personages vanished as quickly 
and silently as they had appeared. The one who 
carried the trumpet leaped over the fence, into the 
girls’ play-ground, and then the team trotted away, 
carrying two mders. 

The firemen were bursting with laughter, and as 
Meech and Fred Vance came first through the hole in 
the side of the lodge, the foreinan held his lantern up 
to their faces and gravely inquired if they had any 
insurance. 

I never knew whether the foreman really thought 
the shed was on fire, when he first saw it, or whether 
he was half in the secret. 

Next morning Monkey Roe was heard humming a 
new song, about “ Three Blue Jays, that got caught 
in a shower.” Other boys soon learned it, and ina 
few days half the school were singing it, some know- 
ingly, and some ignorantly. The J. J. J’s did indeed 
look blue enough, and every now and then an Anti- 
Secret boy would approach one of them, brush down 
his sleeve softly, and say: 

“That looks like a new coat. Have you wet it yet?” 

It was more than such an organization could stand. 
I believe the society never held another meeting; at 
all events, it soon went to pieces. The Roe dynasty 
was re-established, the majesty of legitimate 
monarchy being thus vindicated, and thenceforth 
Fliphalet Meech reigned over a divided kingdom. 
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GRAFTING. 

By H. W. Warren, D.D. 

I SEE before me some 
little seeds brought 
from the far-off valley of 
the River Jordan. I re- 
member that I took them 
from a little apple of the 
thorn tree, the nebk of the 
Arabs, from which the 
crown of thorns was made 
for the Saviour’s brow. If 
I plant them I know they 
would not grow up oaks, ° 
or oranges, or dates, or 
figs, but thorns. They 
would not be smooth- 
limbed like a lilac shoot, 
nor limber like the willow, 
but crooked and covered 
withsharp spines or thorns, 
that are almost as sharp as 
needles and hard as nails. 
They would not bear fruit 
juicy es a pear, luscious as 
a peach, delicious as a 
plum, but little, hard- 
skinned thorn apples, al- 
most full of stony seeds, and barely pulp enough to 











nourish a little worm. It would make little differ- 
ence if every possible culture were bestowed on the 
tree. The richest soil, the sunniest exposure, and the 
best of the gardener’s care would make but little dif- 
ference. It would still produce thorn, only a little 
more of it. 

The force of nature to develop just itself and noth- 
ing else is wonderful. The acorn, planted in a flower- 
pot, is never a geranium nor rose, but always an ouk. 
If it cannot grow more than a foot high in ten years 
it is only a dwarf oak. So the heliotrope, growing up 
on the mountain, is never an oak, but only a flower. 

It is so with the child. It may be asweet babe, a 
gentle girl, but if it has the nature of a Caligula, Jeze- 
bel, or Bloody Mary, how hard it will be to become 
meek as Moses, or loving as Mary of Bethany! How 
hard for the naturally passionate man to be calm, the 
naturally cruel to be kind! Every capability of the 
thorn seed is to produce thorn; of the baby bear is to 
produce bear and not lamb; of those who by nature 
are children of wrath to produce men of wrath. 

“ How can I my destruction 
shun? 

How can I from my nature 
run? 

Answer, 0 Lord, for me!” 

These same trees teach 
us. If we cut off the top 
of the thorn tree as 
shown at a, and graft on 
a piece of a pear tree 
called a scion, bind it up 
tight as shown at /, then 
the thorn sap, that makes 
wood, and flowers, and 
fruit, when it comes to 
the pear wood, works 
not in its old nature any 
longer, but in the rew 
nature of the pear, and 
makes pear tree, blos- 
soms, and delicious fruit. 
the poor, thorny, 
erabbed human natures 
may changed. We 
may be grafted in as 
branches into the true 
vine. ‘ Thou wert cut 
out of the olive tree, that 
is wild by nature, and 
wert graffed, contrary to nature, into a good olive 
tree.” ‘*Thou partakest of the root and fatness of 
the good olive tree.’’ How clear is the idea. Weare 
grafted into God’s nature, and when the great tides of 
his joy and love and gooduess come up to our nature 
and pour through all our capacities, our nature is 
changed, and we are filled with joy, love and good- 
ness. 

I once had in my yard an old pear tree that bore 
the meanest little 
pears I ever saw. 
They were small 
as bird’s eggs, 
hard as raw pota- 
toes, and always 
rotted before they 
got mellow. Why 
any one ever let 
that tree grow so 
long for nothing I 
cannot guess. I 
determined that 1t 
should be grafted. 
So I went up into 
it, and sawed off 
dozens of limbs 
till there was but 
little left. What 
a poor stumpy 
thing it was. All 
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the branches it 

had made for ten xl) 

years had to be | ~ 
cut off and thrown ~«itligd a 


away. They were 
good for nothing, 
and all the time spent in growing them was wasted. 
Poor old tree! it bled at every wound, and looked 
dreadfully ashamed at being so scraggy. Then little 
new twigs of good pear trees were put in, that they 
might grow where the useless pear twigs bad grown 
before. It was a hard thing for the old wood to fit 
the new, and the old sap did not nourish the young 
wood very well, so that not more than a quarter of 
my scions grew at all. 

The tree began to bear fruit after awhile, but not 
very much, and the branches were nearly all on one 
side. Everybody knew that it did not begin right, 
and that its and our best efforts to make it do better 
had only partially succeeded. It had wasted its beau- 
taful and vigorous youth in following out a depraved 
nature, in its maturity it bore only the most despica- 
ble fruit that no culture could materially improve, 
and in its age it had to cast aside all the work of years 
and begin anew under the most serious disadvan- 
tages. 

After a few years this tree began to show signs of 
age. The leaves were not large and lustrous, the new 
shoots were few and feeble, and the fruit on the 
grafted scions was not as fair and large as it should 
be. Wherever a shoot of the old tree was permitted 





to grow it bore its miserable fruit with astonishing 
perversity. 
When I found the tree getting feeblesand its old 


rootiets taking up nourshment with diminished 
power, I set about 

fs strengthening the = en- 
aN feebled trunk. I plant- 
ed some young vig- 

orous trees alongside of 

the decrepit old) mem- 

ber of my nursery, and 

when they were well 

grown I turned their 

little heads under the 

bark of the old tree, and 

let them discharge all 


their tides of young life 
and sap into the shrivel- 
















ing body. They were 
like “the trees of the 
Lord that are full of 
sap,’ and they caused 
the dying tree to revive 
and bear better fruit 
again. Hadit been of a 
good nature at first all 
would have been well. 
Had it been grafted 
, Si early, it would not have 
| a 7 wasted its years and 
‘— abused my patience. 
(d) And after all my care, 
how little a return it could possibly make with its 
poor, deformed body! It might justly have been 

hewn down and cast into the fire. 

PUZZLES. 

MY ENCOUNTER WITH A LIQN 

Passing through the dense —— on the slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, my eye was caught by a movement 
behind a —— at the side of the path, only a few —— 
off. I looked and saw a lion, quite —— in size, and 
not at all such an animal as the —— I had seen 
pictured in story. We —— ‘ong, glaring at each 


other, apparently both in —— whether to run or climb 
the adjacent —. Having no weapon save a — 
stick in my hand, I declined the combat and with- 
drew, hardly waiting to —— 
my enemy. 


a glance backward at 


DOUBLE ACROSTI«c, 

The initials form the name of a reigning monarch 
of Europe; the finals, one who claims to be such. 

1. A piece of armor. One of the 
United States. 4. A One of the 
Muses. hame of a 
country. 


2. To loose. 3. 
church officer. 5, 
6. To play boisterously. 7. The 


BEHEADED RHYVE 
All night on a wreck, all dashed with —., 
Between the angry deep and clouded sky, 
They cling for life, and mutely — 
Till sailors greet the morning —— 
And answer the “All’s well?” with cheerful ——. 
STEP LADDER. 
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The uprights are the two pillars of the Republic, 
and the rounds (beginning at the bottom) are as fol- 
lows: 1. Honorably. 2. An animal of Madagascar 
3. imitating. 4. To overturn. 5. Tedium. ; 

WORD SQUARE. 

My friend and myself pushed out into the lake one 
lovely day, in our double shell, to enjoy a row. As 
neither of us could —— we deemed it —— to use great 
care, for if we should upset we should have a poor 
chance of escape. What is feared always happens, it 
is said, and as we were rounding the point of an —— 
over we went, and but for our nearness to the shore 
we might not have lived to — again and talk over 


our mishap. KARL. 


ANSWERS TJ) PUZZLES OF 

A Cross Word Enigma—President Hayes. 

Enigma.—The Professor's Chair. 
Double Acrostic. 
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Enricu8 Concealed Word Square. 
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arm and Garden. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 

—Two Geneva nurserymen, taking 
advantage of the mild winter, planted 
several acres of young nursery stock 
during the latter part of January. The 
land was well drained loam, and no 
more stocks were put in each day than 
could be properly finished by plowing 
up to the rows and then finishing with 
shovels, su that little or none of the tops 
were exposed. There is every reason to 
believe that this midwinter planting will 
be a success, for although there is now 
little snow there has been no severe 
freezing, and with stocks so handled lit- 
tle heaving can be feared. Pears, plums, 
and cherries were principally planted. 
This stroke of enterprise will relieve 
the overcrowded days of April and May, 
when digging crowds upon the heels of 
planting, and stocks have to be kept in 
the cellar long after they should have 
been out in leaf. 

—Can this be a true picture of the 
Connecticut farmer of 1878 that is drawn 
by the ‘“‘N. E. Farmer’’? The writer, 
speaking of the indifference of farmers 
toward agricultural meetings and lect- 
ures, says he met one of these ruralists 
coming to town with a load of wood and 
had a little talk with him. Tbe farmer 
had a fine yoke of oxen, a little footsore 
from their nine-mile walk over frozen 
ground without shoes; a shackly cart, 
composed of AW agon pole, a pair of for- 
ward wheels and a rickety cart bottom, 
with loose board sides; about three feet 
of excellent white oak fire wood, sawed 
and split for grate use. He said he 
owned a farm of one hundred acres, an- 
other yoke of oxen, a horse and four 
cows; came to town twice a week with 
three feet at a load which he hoped to 
get $2.50 for; started at two o’clock in 
the morning, and if he had good luck 
would get home before dark. Didn't 
hitch on his other cattle and draw a 
bigger load because it wouldn't sell as 
quick. Made butter from his cows and 
sold it in New London for 18 to 20 cents. 
Taxes were $25, which he thought pretty 
heavy. Didn’t know there was a far- 
mers’ conventiop then in session, and 
had never heard of the ‘‘ N. E. Farmer’’! 
Arriving at the village the steers were 
unyoked, a pipe lighted, and the driver 
leisurely waited foracustomer. At two 
o'clock the wood was gone and so was 
the farmer, while the steers, chained to 
a wheel, waited for their master (o re- 
turn from the store, where he was prob- 
ably refilling his pipe. 

—In the report of a mass meeting the 
‘“ Farmer” makes another point against 
its constituency by the remark that an 
Englishman, coming to this country 
ebout thirty years ago, said that New 
England farmers were the worst farm- 
ers in the world, because they built 
their out-houses over brooks, manufac- 
turers theirs over the escape water 
from the wheel, while the woolen mills 
allowed the scouring water, rich in 
potash, to run into the river. These 
waste products he had always seen 
applied to land, andfnever wasted. The 
tone of remark at the meeting seemed 
to indicate that this practice had not 
greatly improved since that time. 

—Our versatile Commissioner of Agri- 
culture seems to cast an eye over the 
whole broad field of pomological pos 
sibility. Last week we noted the send- 
ing out of Russian apple scions, and 
now we find in the daily “Tribune’’a 
letter that discloses a plan about the 
date palm of Egypt. We copy without 
comment 








WAR OFFICE ) 
BUREAU OF THE GENERAL STAFF, > 
CALrRO, EGyPpt, Jan, 28, 1878. 


General W.G. DeLuc, Commiasioner of Agri. 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Sin: I have the honor of acknowledging 
the receipt of your letter of the 3d instant, 
informing me of the safe arrival and planting 
of the red date seed, etc. Had I known that 
you desired to plant the date tree in large num- 
bers, the quantity sent would have been very 
much greater, and I have now given orders 
for the collection of several thousand seeds in 
each of the Northern districts where the best 
dates are grown. The Provinces of Charkyeh, 
Garbieh and DaKalieh, as well as the district 
of Roseta, all produce in their northern por- 
tion excellent varieties of dates the cultiva- 
tion of which is very profitable. From what 
I bave seen of the date-producing regions in 
this part of the world, and from what I know 


of the Desert of thé Colorado between Carisa 
Creek and Fort Yunia, I am inclined to behheve 
that the greater portion of the latter 
region ean be made productive and very 
valuable by making plantations of the date 
palm. This tree not only does not require 
much water but much water is prejudicial to 
it, and the climate of the Colorado Desert is 
singularly similar to that of some of the best 
date-producing districts here. In any case I 
feel assured that all the New River portion of 
the Colorado Desert would grow the date tree 
without difficulty. I have to thank you very 
sincerely for the collection of seeds which 
you have been kind enough to order to be 
sent to me by mail, and I shall have great 
pleasure in distributing them widely from 
the coast to our distant posis near the Equa- 
tor. His Highness the Khedive has desired 
me to ask if you would like to make an ex- 
change of young plants such as you may have 
in large quantities on your catalogue of the 
department hot-houses and grounds, and 
such as he hasin his. His list of acclimated 
trees and plants now numbers some 1,200, and 
the number is yearly increasing. Will send 
you a catalogue soon. 
Yours, very truly, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Y known to the pubis. since 
18:26, are made at * THE MENEEL LL 


CHARLES P. STONE. 

















FOUNDR West TrRoy,N. Y. he , 
| Sat tg yf oh. No. Agencies. 
BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estab!‘ tin 1837. 


Superior Bells of Vepper ard Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werrant 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzen & Tivt, 102 &. 2d St., Cine'--ati 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TEOY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Be 
Special attention given to CHU RCH ‘BELLS. 
t2™ lilustrated Catalogue sent free 

















ORGANS Sneer> $340 Organs, only $95. 
wees Pinnos, Retail Price by other manufac- 


turers $900, only $260. Beautiful $650 Pianos, 
$175—bran new, warranted 15 days’ test trial. 
Other bargains, want them introduced. Agents 

wanted. ee. Address DANTELPIANOS 
F. BEATTY, Washington, N. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
n manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
$10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this class; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions fer ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous productions in musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Llustrated 
Catalogues und Reduced Price Lists (November 
1877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 3 Union Sq., NEW 
YORK; 20 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 








PHOSPHATE of LIME, a cure forConsamp- 
tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofulous 


\2) diseases. Ask yourdraggistfor Osmun’s /-= 
[fhe has not got it, | will, on receipt 
Of $5send6botties.C. 4. OSMUN 
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JACHIN 
The Finest Masonic | 
Engraving ever pub- 
lished on Steel, from 
= Original Painting 
y Prof. C. Schussele. 
Peed by JOHN 
SARTAIN, It is of 
eculiar interest to 
asons, as relating to | 
the work of their an- | 
cient brethren. We 
want a few bright Ma- 
sons to act as Agents, | 
Splendid chance for N 
the right men, 


ORKER. 
BOAZ. 


“Tt isa perfect gem of 
art" Keystone, Phila, 
**Sartain's hest work.” 


| -Mas. Review, Cin.,O. 


“T regard this En- 
graving as entirely 
| worthy of the origi- 

nal."—Grand Master 
| of G. L.of Maryland. 
| “As a specimen of 
Steel Engraving, it is 
of the finest charac- 
ter, equal to the high- 
est class of European 
| work.” —BostonJour, 


For terms, terri’ a Circulars for this and other Fine 
PAN" address, 


ozoron 





BRADLEY & COMPANY PUBLISHERS, 


FLOWERS. SEEDS, &c. 


SEEDS. 
All the leading and most desirable kinds of 


Vegetable, Field & Flower Seeds, 
Will be found in my new-priced list. Mailed free, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 


Gicr $1, 24 f- 
Be payee 
house Piante by 
mail. Catal e 
Free, J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester’ Co.,k Pa 

SEND YOUR ADDREss TO mes: 


Qe. A. REEVES, 




















Cortlandt Street, New York, 


OF SEEDS FOR 1878. 


Contains over 100 pages and is fully 
illustrated. 


FOR HIS Es] eo 
fz] DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Vi Established in 1854. . 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 5 


WedeliverStrong Pot R myoaliabte Sor immediate 
fonering safely by mai’ ara Ss 
didV arleties jour choice webohet aes for ee E) for 


ik 490 for 1 meee th oie DH 
» ) 











pas from over 


y ey rowing @ 
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‘West Grove, Ghestee Co, Pa. 


SROWERS, 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for rich in engravings, 
will be sent FREE. to ali whoapply. Customers 
of last seasun need not write fur it. I offer one of 
the largest collections of vegetable eed ever sent 
out by any seed house in America, a large portion 
of which were grown on my six seed farms. Print- 
ed directions for cultivation on each package. Ali 
seed warranted to be both freshand true to name: 
so far, that should it prove otherwise / wi/l refit 
the order gratis. New Vegetables a specialty. 
As the original introocucer of the Hubbard Squash 
Phinney’s Melon, Marb ehead Cabbages, Mexican 
Corn,I offer seve al pew vegetables this season, 
and invite the patronage of all who are anxious te 
have their seed directly from the grower, fresh, true, 
-_ of the very ag strain. 

AMES J. - GREGORY, Marblehead. Mass. 


ROSES. 


be) Strong Plants in 8 best Varieties, b mail, $1.00. 
00 * "2 7 nal $10.00 





12 Tuberoses, blooming bulbs. bi 
Beautiful ornamental! plants and flowers delivered 
safely a mail atall post-offices. send for catalogue. 
Heory 8. Rupp, Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co., ‘a. 
yee ENT SEEDLING STRAWBER- 
RIES, 144 quarts on 2 feet square. % plants 
enough to set space and tw supply b fami! 4 
dantly. $3 for 12, $12 for 100, $100 for 1, 2. 
Zina Doty, Lewisboro’, N.Y 


A WONDERFUL NEW RASPBERRY. 


The New Rochelle produces 500 bushels to 
the acre. 12 plants will produce 2 busbels. i. 
the new strawberries. Send for catalogue.—W. 
CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., NY. 
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getlvec 
SO 7EAU - CS 
ANGELIQUE 
r , 
635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


S. P. HAIR TONIC, 
“ILIXIR OF CALISAYA. 


TOILET WATERS, 


SACHETS D’IRIS, 


if 


“ 
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THE MOST PLE, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


B=ELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 








Snowflake Assorted rds, with 5 
25 0c. Outfit 10c. Seavy oo Ment ford rd ct. 


Chea pest, nthe ore 
agnificent Books at our price. 


13:73 S Py Th and Prayer Books at any 

price. caultves of fiction free. LEGGAT BRos.. 
Beekman &t.. opp. New Post Office. New York. 

A L will receive The Young 

ks’ World, one 

— an 8 page, 32 column 

monthly for young and bid, and 50 fine mixed 


visiting cards in a nice card case. No amateur 
lished 3 years. P. pat stamps taken. 
ple copy, 3c. Youn, orld, 20 





e orid. 
cul, tt Books at your price 





who will cut this out and 
send to us with 50 cts., 





66 North Ley td 8t., Philadelphia. 








BEAUTIFUL ROSE 
AND OTHERPLANTS. 


MAILINGPLANTS our SPECIALTY, 
LORAL GUIDE Now READy SEND FoRIT 


LAK WILLIAMS. RICHMOND INDIANA. 








Only FIV 


Now is the time to secure it. DO 
LARS for an Acre of the BEST [and in » t-- > a. 


2:000.000 ACRES 


N 
; INTEREST ONLY SIX 


Full information sent free. Ad- 
dress O, F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. P. R. R., 
OMaH EBRASKA, 


NOW READY? Bright! New! | Sweet Cheortult 


GOSPEL ECHOES «..:.,.. 


Do not supply your school with new singing books. until 
ber have examined and tested this book. It is b y far the 
est for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEFTINGS, and 
HoME CIRCLES. Itis full of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music in the country, 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all say F pated want it. be = -_ e very where. Sample pages 
free. Sample copies, or $4.50 per dozen, by mail, 
Address. c sHPl AL BOOK % ONCERN, Oskaloosa, lowa, 
or O. DITSO ON IN & CO., Boston, and New Yo rk. 


pe ROBINS ON’s 
per Books 
GS FOR THE SAN ANCTUARY 


G5 ie AND "UNS oe 
AL SONGS 


= oe a 
AL Sn 
CONGREGATIONAL © ——— 


fae ™- CHAPEL, SONGS 227 


poo. THE SOCIAL MEE MEETING & FAMILY: 
got" el bage: address 
"OAS. BARNES & COMPANT «225° 


ew York, Ghicago & New Orleans) 








ot 


Sie SUA 





ee } Asthma REMEDY 
Eye pyre alge under a "egg one 
ReossSureaanase, ict 0. 





tie ling in the 
keeping the throat motes while speaking of 
singing. Prepared only b 


H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 


ISEB EER 





™ OZE 


ca 


~~ mitigating Congh, Spettation and lessening 
8. 


ectoration, Chronic Bronchit 
roat. 


and allaying 
An excellent remedy for 


57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 


For sale by Pharmacists, and _ sent by matl on receipt 


of the price. 25 Centa. 





REVOLVER FREE» 





“DOMESTIC” 


pesen- toe shot revolver, with 
comertagee Address 
J. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood at, ittsburgh, Pa. 


50 Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, 13 cts. 
ePNT Agent’ 's outfit, l0c. - Seavy Bros. .Northford, ct 


THE MAGIC COIN Box. 


Holds o Ss. of Silver coin, 
in “ Halt D Dollars,’ uarter Dol- 
lars,” “Dimes,” and “ Nickles.” 
The merest movement of your 
- ages pushes the desired coin into 
ur hand, and another one 
immediately eae 3 its place 

asif by magic. Makeschange 
‘ in hal the time w ith no dan- 
rof dropping any. Gamele 
andsome a d ith 
NICKEL SILVER, Be nt oat 

rh 

Cc a 
le ee nts 
wanted eve oh det ere. Big Pay. 

Postage Stamps taken as cas 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
12 Union Square, a 


THE BEST FERTILIZERS, 


GENUINE No ey PERU VIAN GU ANO, $56 
ussel Coco's Super Phosphate rl Lime, Ho. 
Double Refined Poudrette, $22.5: 
Ammoniated Animal Matter (Bone, Mest, 
and Blood), me et for the price, "$22.50 
Ground Bone, $27 4 
Bes. Land Plaster, A per ton, in barrels. 
Send for TWENTY-THIRD annual pam- 
phiet. Order direct of 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
Dealer in Agricultural Implements and Fertilizers. 
60 Courtlandt Street, New York, 
































AUTOMATIC 


SIMPLE TENSION and 
SUREST. TAKE- 

LIGHTEST [ay DOES NOT 
RUNNING FATIGUE. 
EASIEST |W DOES THE 
TO LEARN. BEST WORK 








Good Agents 


are wanted. 


“ Domestic ” 
8. M. Co., N. Y. 








on vinbk MAND! 





Lincoln street, Boston, ay 








This cui is an exact repre- 
sentation of our Solid Gold, 
First Quality Stone, Ame=- 
ayes Ring. Sent to any 
address, by mail, register: 
on receipt of price, $3.50. 

Our Great Illustrated Jewelry 
, just out, will be sent to any address free, 
You can save 60% by dealing with 


* ANDRESS & COLLINS, 
5 and 7 Dey Street, New York. 




















Marcu 13, 13878. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


(285 











School Music Books! 


High School Choir, ™§Sarper Soren 
A standard, useful and favorite Book. 

School Song Book, © *Y**dozen.% Pe 
Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 

Choice Trios. W.8. TILDEN. £9 per dozen, 


Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semi- 
naries, &c. 
8. TILDEN. 


Grammar School Choir. “gs, $2, eD* 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar 
Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 
In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 





The following are favorite genera! collections 
of genial Songs for Common Schools. 
_ | .  - eae H. 8S. PERKINS. .75 
MOCKING BIRD........ W.0O. PERKINS. .50 
MUSIC TEACHER , C. EVEREST. 50 
OUR FAVORITE............. H. P. DANKs. .60 


MUSIC CHARTS. By DR. LOWELL Mason. 

Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 
plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily 
set up and used, and furnishing a complete course 
of yg Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. 
Each $8.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 


Fountain of Song, 


By Rev. RoB’T LowRY and W. HOWARD DOANE. 


A new and superior coilection of Sacred Songs, 
thoroughly winnowed, carefully arranged, 
and happily adapted to the wants of 


earee MEETINGS, 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG, 
ae) 104 Writers, 

128 Pa 

172 Hymns and Songs. 








Numerous letters have been received from 
prominent Christian men and women who have 
examined advance copies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 
We select the following as fair specimens of in- 
telligent and disinterested criticism : 
“1 cordially commend it.” 
“It is by all odds the best.” 
‘Am thankful for its publication.” 
‘The best of anything I have seen.” 

“ Best book I have seen for our work. 
‘Admirably adapted to meet the want.” 

“ Meets my ideas of a Temperance Book.” 

“Comes just when such a book is needed.” 

- bed os one objectionable sentiment has crept 
nto it.” 

eee Will be a most acceptable and popular little 
ook 

“ Just the book needed in our Gospel Temper- 
ance Meetings 


Price, in Board Covers, ba 100 
Copies; 30 Cents each il. 
May be ordered of Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street. Chicago. a 


" Something New for r for Sunday Schools. 


BRAINARD’S 


Sunday School Singer 


A Monthly Journal of Sunday School Music. 


Each number will cuntain eight pages of choice 
new Sunday School Songs and appropriate read- 
ing matter. Its object is to bring good Sunda 
School Music within the reach of all ata very small 
eost. NEW MUSIC by some of the most experi- 
enced writers will be given each month; and it 
will also be the aim of the editors and publishe rs 
to INTEREST children in the songs, and the truths 
and morals conveyed therein. Hence appropriate 
reading matter will be given, and the Journal made 
both pleasing and instructive. Those who are en- 
deavoring to promote good, cheerful, and devo- 
tional singing, will find an efficient aid in “THE 
SINGER,” especially in its remarks on Suncay 
Schoo! Songs, Will you help usin this efft? We 
will forward sample copies, on receipt of stamp. 
April numper now r § 

TERMS, Post-Paid. 
One copy. i year,.. %c.| 50 copies, | year,... $7.00 
& copies, 1 * ein = 5 ©... ae 
% af . OF ++. 20.00 
Send stump for samples and full particulars. 

3 A few pennies contributed by each pupil will 
furnish the Schoo! with good, new music EVERY 
MONTH, and an efficient aid and instructor. 


$. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
Myo FOR THE MILLION. —25 pieces of 





“ 4a 





popular Sheet Music sent = eas address 4 
pt of $1. 25 cts. for6 piec d Catalogu 
; BONER & Co., Agt’s, 1102 Chestnut St., Phils 


ACMILLAN & CO.,’S 
General Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST.. New York 


AN $18.75 ELGIN WATCH, x 


0 subscribers to the KANSAS TL gts TIMEs, a 
INE DOLLAR each. Anybody car get up a club. 
Fouper. tickets, premium lists, and ail partieulars 
has 37 ‘eh 
HE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 











Crateful — Comforting.| 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON. 


5O Extra Mixed Cards, name in crimson, gold & 
jet, on all, 10c. Clints Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 





LONDON STYLE 
Suiting, 
Trouserings 
and Coatings, 


MELTONS, “ Carr’s’* Manufacture. 
WORSTED COATINGS, “ Clay’s” Manufacture. 
HOMESPUNS, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 
sande Cor. 19th St. 


MOURNING 


Department, 


NOW OPEN, a choice selection of 


Novelties 


In SPRING and SUMMER DREgs GOODS, 
SILK, and SILK and WOOL GRENADINES, 
FACONNE, and STRIPED 
SILK and VELVET GRENADINES 
“COURTAULD’S” ENGLISH 
VEIL and TRIMMING CREPES, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 


Silk Department. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Have in stock a magnificent assortment of the 
LATEST STYLES 
FACONNE VELOURS, 
SICILLIEN ARMURES, 
BLACK and COLORED CANTON CREPES, 
BROCADE, BLACK AND WHITS STRIPED, 
DAMASSE AND FACONNE SILKS, 
STRIPED AND CHECKED SUMMER 
SILKS, 
COLORED TAFFETAS, 
FAILLES AND BLACK DRESS SILKS. 

















FANCY 





| __ Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. : 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Great Sale of French Cashmeres | - 


100 PIECES, 65c., 75c. and S5c., 
FORMER PRICE, S5c., $1 and $1.10, 








THE MOST CELEBRATED MANUFACTURRB, 
AND ARE REAL BARGAINS. 





WE ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING 
NOVELTIES IN SPRING GOODS, 
INCLUDING 


Grenadines, Silks, &c, 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY, Op. Stewart's. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts. best 
quality, only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliy- 





ree. 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 
6 for #9, delive free. No obligation to take any 
shirts ordered unless perfectly satisfactory. 

KEEP’S COLLARS “4 PYEEs 
Four-ply Linen Collars, a 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs UNDER WE est, 25¢. 
KEEP’s U 





Red Fiannei 
Swinite $1.50 ea 


> es WE Drawers, best 
Fiannel Undervests, best quality, $1.50 


“Canton Flannel pS Ol and Vests, extra heavy, 
T5e. enc KEEP’s UMBRELLAS. 
Best Gingham, putent protected ribs, $1 each. 
Best Silk, paragon frames. each. 
Circulars rand sam plea mailed fre free on application. 
REP onl livere 
ANU FACTURING | CONPANY, 
167 OF AcieS 
ook refer by permission to the no A ay of this 


Removal. 
Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31 E 17th St., Union 8y., 








31 ©. 17th St. NEW YORK. 
UnionSquare MM send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and pri 





BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best ary G! Wer Bre. and mom liberal meas- 
ure. ERGER, Proprietor, 

3 North Second "Street, Philadelphia. 








LORD 
TAYLOR, 


Grand, Chrystie and Forsyth Sts. 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
STOCK NOW COMPLETE. 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, 
INVOICE (RECEIVED PER 
CONSIN) OF 





1iTH INST. AN 
STEAMER WIS8- 


English Straw Hats and Bonnets, 
THE LATEST EUROPEAN NOVELTIES. 
1{A FULL LINE OF LEGHORN, CHIP, MILAN, 
AND OTHER POPLLAR BRAIDS. IN EVERY 
FASHIONABLE STYLE, FOR LADIES, MISSES 

AND CHILDREN. 





MILLINERY SILKS AND SATINS, ALL 
SHADES, 





DOUBLE-FACED SATIN, GROS GRAIN, AND 
FANCY 


RIBBONS, 


IN ALL WIDTHS, COLORS AND QUALITIES. 





FRENCH FLOWERS, OSTRICH, 
AND FANCY 


FEATHERS, 


LACES, ORNAMENTS, TIES, &c. 


MARABOUT 





Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


FOR 


J ’ ' 
Ladies, Misses, and Children, 
NOW READY. 
PRODUCTIONS OF MMES. VIROT, CHEVA- 
LLER, TUVER, AND OTHER PARISIAN 
MODISTES ON EXHIBITION. 


INFANTS’ LACK NORMANDYS, LADIES’ 
DRESS, BREAKFAST, AND MOURNING 
CAPS. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Hats 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS ON SECOND FLOOR, 
AND IS NOW REPLETE WITH ALL THE LAT 
EST NOVELTIES FORK SPRING WEAR. 


{LORD & TAYLOR, 





GRAND, Cc HRYSTIE, & FORSY TH STS. 


USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles. 


___dn Patent tent Wrappers. | ) Sold Everywhere. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every Thursday « or Saturday. 








lity of Brussels Tens 
y ot pichmond, oy City anew York, 3500 
tity ef Chester, of P: 


ity of Berlin, eh 
ie | 1 SE Beak, a 
ity of Montreal, an city of Brooklyn, 2911 


These menapiieont steamers, built in watertight 
com partmen re among the stron: est, largest 
= astest on ‘the Atlantic. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &. 
ue cuisine has always been a specialté of this 

i 

Ladies’ oabins and bathrooms, 
smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ 
libraries, &c., provided. 

ol rates of passage and other information, 

yto 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 
General Transatlantic Company. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N.R., foot 
Morton Street. 


LABRADOR. .Capt. Genelier, Wed., Mozeh, 6. 


Gentlemen’s 
shops, pianos, 





7 A.M. 
),6.30 A.M. 
CANADA..... - Frangeul, > April * 6 A.M 

PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD _ (including 
wine): TO HAVRE-First Cabin, $100; cond 

Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, $35. Steerage, $26, includ- 
ing wine, bedding and utensils. 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 





Brooklyn. ‘Advertisements, 








ESTABLISHED 1839, 
8. B. STEWART.  L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
y Comey 


RS 
Y = Pad 






Sicanvers ) \ } 
E puoon tats, 2 & 


174 — 
Tite, oy 
Poon 


AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to 82.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c, to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


wie Curtains, Lambrequins, 


ORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, »_ Wake, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & co., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLY Ne 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


lith Public Rehearsal, Friday, Mar. 15. 

12th, (with entire programme), ** “« 29 

TICKETS TO FIRST AND SECOND REHEAR- 
SALS, FIFTY CEN@S. 


THEODORE THOMAS, 





Mr. Conductor. 


1. Symphony in G, No. 13 





. Haydn. 





2. Overture—* Marmion,” (on Sir “Walter 
Scott’s poem)....... : . Dudley Buck. 
3. Symp yhony in D Mino Tr,  OP- 120. Schumann, 
c. S. WEST. 
OPENINC 


FRENCH BONNETS, 
And Fine Millinery Goods. 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, March 27 & 2, 
304 FULTON &T., BROOKLYN, 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4th, i876, and October 21st, 1876. 

; Always right side up ,every 
part can be cleaned with the 
finger, no use for brush. 
Ask your druggist for it or 
) order from manufacturer. 
/ Price 0 cts, Agents wanted. 
Send for circular and pric 

- list of rubber goods. 
Cc. B. DICKINSON, 
349 Adams, St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARDING & CO 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 


At Low Prices. 
HARDING & CO., 317 Fulton 8t., 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glias« Geods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. ne as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


eas No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulten Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosomed, &e. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


To Whom it May Concern. 


WI 


urchasii her furniture of the 
BROOKIWN FURNTTU E COMPANY, 559, 561 
and 563 Fulton Sireet. Brooklyn. She says that 
they have the largest assortment, and sell cheaper 
than any other house in the United States, and 
also cuarantee all goods they sell, and refund 
money if not satisfactory. Send for a Price List, 
and compare with other houses, 





Brooklyn. 




















253 New Year C ards. ¥ with name, 25 Bx- 
tra Mixed _1We. Geo. |. Reed & Co., “Nasaau.NY 


25 ® Elegant Cc ards, 0 no two alike, with name, 
. post paid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau. m. Ve 





50 Best Mixed Cards, w‘'th name in case, l3c., or 25 
no 2 alike, We. Outfi: le. D & Co.. Bristol. Ct. 


65 MIXED CARDS, with name, )0c. and stam». 
Ag’ta’ Outfit Ife. LC CORK CO. Briato!. (+ 











40 Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts. Agents’ 
outfit, 10e. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


T POPULAR 
White mal, Bacon Dinner aa Co pt pieces .$16 50 
ise hite Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete... 300 
hite french China ze sets, 44 
rr ne Gold- Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 850 
Fine White French China a and spewition ag | 
Chamber Sets. 1! pieces. rated, $5 
ALL LL HOUSE-FU RNISHING Soups. 

Goods from weekly trade wan a specialty. > 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 
application 


Cc. L. Hadley,Cooper Institute, N.Y.City. 


Goods carefully selected and kod for trans- 
portation free of ebarge. Sent C. 0. D. or P. @. 
money order. 


ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Askany physician if BENSON’s CAPCINS PoROUS 
PLASTER is not the best plasterin the world. This 
remarkable article was invented to overcome the 
great objection always found to the ondinesy Por- 
ous Plaster of siow action in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isa truly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its 

great superiority to other porous plasters, and to 
Hp liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment or com- 


und. 
PCAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON’S Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capcine cut 
proses each piaster. oe Le. ll a 
Price 2% cents. Sent on recei = 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, n latt av, 


Do You 
SLEEP 


ON THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
MATTRESS? This most usefui and luxurious 
bed is of very moderate cost. No bedding is re- 
quired for softness; though in the cool seasons, of 
course, enough is required for warmth. For hot 
weather it is unequalled—cool, comfortable, 
In cold weather a light Hair Mattress 
upon WOVEN WIRE isthe extreme of luxury. It 
ts the best Mattress in use. —-_ > its merits. 
Oireulars 7 to any address. 
THE WOVEN IRE M ‘ATTRESS co., 
Hartford. Conn.. U. 8. A. 


EYE SURGERY. 


Al’ Forms of Blindness Treated 


AT THE 


Elmira Surgical Institute. 


Write and state your case to Dr. UP DE GRAFF. 
Elmira, N.Y. 














HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH AS 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, 


Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, &c. 
FROM 
H. JULIAN, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
30! CANAL STREET, 

NEW YORK. 

The Cheapest and Most Reliable House, 
Established 15 Years. 
Circular and Price-List Free. SEND FOR IT. 
stating where you saw this advertisement. Gooas 


forwarded free of charge when paid for inadvance, 
or sent v.0.D. Satisraction guaranteed. 


THE 


AVERILLL PAINT 


IS THE 


MOST DURABLE AND BEAUTIFUL 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN, 





Two doors from Broadway, 








WHITE, DRAB, 
BUFF, STONE, 
FRENCH GREY, LAVENDER, 


and other exquisite shades, all ready for use, 
are sold by the gallon. It outwears the best 
of any other. 





Testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, 
and by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CLEVELAND. 





“sé 
$5 “Uncle Sam” Press 
An Outfit, $10. Self-Inker and outtit, 
3.5. No.2“ Uncle Sam” Inside Chase, 
5x8 in. $10. No. 2“ Uncle Sam” Seif- 
Inker, x8 in, $20. Evans’ Rotary, $45. 
Gteme or Catalogue, W. C. EVANS, 
inth St., Phila., Pa. 








Novelty and Common Sense 


BABY CARRIAGE. 


Send for circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
520 Broadway, New York. 
Nect block above Stewart’ «, 
Beware of imitations, 





WALTER BAKER & C0. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA 


PREPARATIONS 


Are highly recommended for their great nourishing 
and strengthening properties, and will be found 
equally well adapted for invalids as 


COCOA POD AND BEAN. well as those in health. 


All warranted PURE and manufactured from selected Cocoa. 
Highest Prize awarded at Paria, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions. 


CHEAP MUSIC 


Oratorios, 50c. each. Operas, $I each. 








MESSIAH....... (anes oa twieseaaee HANDEL | FIDELIO.. .. BEETHOVEN 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT Sareeae ; es DON GIOVANNI. cn. aten ncleteeeae MOZART 
JUDAS MACCABEDB...... - MAGIC FLUTE. - 
ACIS AND GALATEA.. , | FIGARO........ ; os 
DETTINGEN TE DEU M . , * | NORMA.. BELLINI 
CREATION . : Haypn | SONNAMBULA. ; 
IMPERIAL MASS Sali. ata se | LUCREZIA BORGIA. DONIZETTI 
HYMN OF PRAISE....... MENDELSSOHN | CHILD OF THE REGT. - 
WALPUORGIS NIGHT..... - | FRA DIAVOLO. AUBER 
STABAT MATER......... Rossini | BARBER OF SEVILLE. ROSSINI 
eer eee ; ..MozarRT | TROVATORE. : .. VERDI 
TWELFTH MASS.......... a: | RIGOLETTO.. ; a “ 
MASS IN C....... eaneke " BEETHOVEN | MARTHA. FLOTOW 
MOUNT OF OLIVES. aalta . FAUST GouNnoD 
PASSION MUSIC......... BACH (75c.) | DER FREISC HUTZ . +++. WEBER 


And many others. A|! in full score for voice and piano. 
Send for full Catalogue to the Sole Agents for the United States, W™E. A. POND & 
cO., 547 Broadway. Sranches at 32 East 14th St., and 39 Union Square, N. ¥. 





Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


HH. W. JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, ‘NEW YORK. 


The most extensive mequteqaress te the world of mouse PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS. 
ROOF PAINT, ROOFING, poste Br, PIPE and BOIL Lak co OVERINGS, Steam Park “4 
ing, Fire, Acid and at oatings, Cements, Bloat 

READY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED oY “wr ONE. 

These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similar purposes, and are in 
use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and Rai! Road Com- 
panies in this country. Liberal inducements te General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUBS, PRICE LISTS, &c. : 

Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; DOWNIE, TRAINER & Co., Boston; M.M 
BUCK & CO., St. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co.. New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 


For the Year ending December 31, 1877. 





RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums. $242,029 39 
For Interest 69.490 62 
$311,520 01 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Policy-holders for losses by death, Matured meieavansnte, Divi- 
dends, and Policies Surrende See 


$186,940 12 
All other disbursements. 069 16 


eee ee cocvcee ese eee | 


—————— $252,009 28 
Net Gain in Assets,. $59,510 73 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1878, $1,337,823.96, as follows: 


United States, State and Town Bonds, and Bank Stocks. 
Cash on band and in Ban 


ont 408 50 
47,203 0 


Loans on tirst Mortgages of Real Estate valued at $1,744,434.00 ee 573, po 1" 
Loans secured by pledge of Bonds and Stocks valued at $35,287.00. 21,804 15 
Real Estate owned by the Company (actual! value appraised under oath). ? 199430 00 
EE Es Dias ok ob06.. von o.c cacdisckavanedeschmabaed -césee ; 23,095 29 
Non-resident Tax.. 618 30 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force. . 136,451 55 


Premiums in course of Collection (less Commissions)... ...... ............. 9,799 74 





Deferred Semi-annual and mapeererterd icc eaeag wee (less > Commissions) : 13,708 55 
Bills Receivable........... et Reg y ae? 3.701 94 
Agents’ Ledger Balances........ . Meek etltina ts ANS wsteh eo amg Moi 904 66 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses unadjusted and not due.....................0.0055- $43,088 00 

Premiums paid in advance.. PIER AT: EO EEE, S. 9,954 2 

Reserve for Re-Insurance (Mass. Standard). ...........- .........-.... 1,008,445 
cic .comhin ancy Raaeeewegkthéshesolenubian’ bell stots 3,207 5 $1,064,734 68 
Surplus to Policy-Holders (Mass. Standard)........ 0... ..........ccce0s eesceeeeeees $273,099 28 
Surplus to Policy-Holders (New York Standard) 344,136 28 
Gain in Surplus during Vear...................20. seseceeee 35,708 95 











DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


THE 
Te prod 1 ’ 
qualities a d tonic virtues of saeare Ho 


PLATE COMPANY’S fmverkdaed a sariongee qals,be ~~ 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


gists —_ 
Broadway and Barclay St.. N.Y. 
Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn 


TEAS REDUCED. 











will send ANY book published in the 
United States, post-paid, on the re- 
ceipt of the publisher’s price. 
JAMES E. RAMSEY, Booxsetier, 








478 ADELPHI Sr., BRrook.iyy,  & 4 





OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5443. 31 and %8 Vesey St., New York City 











EVERYTHING 
FOR 


The Farm, 
The Garden, 
The Greenhouse, 











Send for Catalogue, 
BEACH, SON & CO., 
Box 1320. 7 Barclay St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








2000 Varieties Rare and Beautifal Flower 
Seeds. 

500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds. 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes 

Selected Seeds of al! the leading and improved 
varieties of Reotand Forage Crops for Field 
Culture, consisting of Carrots, Mange ur- 
zel, ag Sagar. Beets, Corn, WTurnips, Kuta 

aga, Grasse Seeds, etc. Fertilizers, Gar- 
den SS - Small Fruits, Flowering Plants, 
and other Requisites forthe Farm and Ga 

en. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the 
above. with directions for culture, will be found 
in the following Catalogues now ready for distri- 
bution. 

A copy will be mailed to applicants upon receipt 
of price affixed—regular customers supplied gratis. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide tothe Flower and Kitchens 
Garden.—2!» pages, price 35 eents. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Gardener’s Almanac 
for 1878, and Abridged Catalogue.— 136 pages, 
with Monthly Calendar of Operations, 10 cents. 

Blise’s Ilgstrated Potato Catalogue cos- 
tains a list of 500 Varieties, and much usefui infor- 
mation upon their cultivation. 10 cents. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Handbook for the Farm 
and the Garden, and abridged Cxtalogue of Gar- 
den, Field and Flower Seeds, Fertilizers, 
Agricultural Implements, etc., etc. One bundred 
pages, many illustrations, 3 cents. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Catalogue of Plants, 
for the Greenbouse, Conservatory, Lawn aa 
Fiower Garden, and 

Bliss’s Illustrated List of Novelties for 
1878, mailed free to all 
P. O. Box B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

No. 5712. 34 Barclay St., New York, 





MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
q ONS 


K. & H. T. pe... > co. 591 Broadway, N. Y.., 
opposite Prete - AM Stereoscopes and Views, 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 

Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 


LADIES LEAMON’s DYES! 
IF YOU fetes 
ks,C ns, 183, 


Feathers, anything, can be coior 
anyshade.An onecen usethem.The 
expense istrifl ing. We especially re- 
fick as muc meth better 
than logwood. Solabydraraints. coeng cue 

sent by Mai! ; large size, 25c., small size, le. 

Send for Dye Book and beantiful Samples 
Free. Wells, Richardson & Co., Pro 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Kz Agent, Canvasser, Trader or 
“4 Specalater should reac the Agent’s Jour- 
nal, It tells you who keeps the best selling Goods 
for you to handle. It saves you from Frauds, 
Swindlers, &c. Gives you valuabie suggestions 
relating to Canvassing. Kull of funny anecdotes 
and spicy stories, &c. A handsomely bound 24 page 
Specimen Copy sent Free 
Aadress, AGENTS’ JOU RNAL, New York. 


Galers, Saleemen wanted te sell our 
Staple Goods to dea-ers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Peo Od. 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & C 

2, 4,6 & 8 Home S8t., Cinctanatl, a. 





prs. Bur 




















Ladies El 
tation 










paid to any 
mreader of 


\~ eh Soi 
Sleeve Buttons 
to match, 2% 
cents per 
set,orthree 
sets for D 
cents. Ele- 
ant Neck- 
aces with 

a arms 
each. 10 
ara — required 0 onall Senelien orders, 
RIG e. Extra inducements to 


agents. BRIDE & Co., 11 Clinton 


ted everywhere. Bus- 
$2500 i= — iy lenitimate, Particulars free 
OBTEH & Co., St. Louis, Mi 

















